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THE MARCH 


E ARE hearing less than 
usual about the bad 
effects of a Presidential 
campaign on business— 
a fact that shows both 

good commercial judgment and _ good 
political sense. For there is no reason for 
fear, to say nothing of panic. 

Naturally, impending changes in the 
tariff always cause alarm. But in the 
event of the election of Governor Wilson 
and of a Democratic House and even of a 
Democratic Senate, the changes that would 
be made under the direction of as careful 
and conservative men as Governor Wil- 
son and Mr. Underwood would be gradual 
and probably schedule by schedule and 
not in any sudden, wholesale way. Almost 
as much reduction would come if the 
Progressives should win control of Con- 
gress — an event hardly to be expected. 

Except by changes in the tariff, one 
party will cause no more industrial dis- 
turbance by its victory than another. As 
for actions against the trusts, it is tit for 
tat between them. Nobody knows just 
what to expect in any event; and it is 
probable that, having been through a 
period of prosecutions and disintegrations, 
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the Government, under any Administra- 
tion, will rest a while or find some other 
means of proving its earnestness. 

As regards labor and transportation and 
the problems that they suggest, again one 
party is as harmless or as harmful as an- 
other: there is little to choose between 
them, and little to fear from any. As for 
currency legislation — we are a long way 
from that in any event. Nor is Congress or 
any Administration likely to find a quick 
cure for the high cost of living. Busi- 
ness changes of any considerable sort are, 
therefore, not to be feared. 

The only disturbance worth considering is 
the sheer distraction of the campaign as a 
public diversion during its closing months, 
and that does not promise to be as great 
as it was in the more exciting contests 
against Mr. Bryan in the free-silver days. 

And good crops have been harvested, 
trade in its most important branches is 
normal, business and financial activity, 
if not buoyant, is not stagnant. It is 
fair sailing without a strong breeze but 
with no danger of a calm. And once at 
least we seem in a fair way to prove that 
commercial fear and panic are not neces- 
sary incidents of a Presidential election. 
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YOSHIHITO, THE NEW EMPEROR OF JAPAN 


WHOSE ACCESSION TO THE THRONE UPON THE DEATH OF THE LATE EMPEROR MUTSU- 
HITO WILL CONTINUE AN EPOCH OF CLOSE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE JAPANESE PEOPLE AND 
THEIR RULERS AND OF EXTENSION OF THE DEMOCRATIC IDEAL IN GOVERNMENT 

[See ‘The March of Events’’) 
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REPRESENTATIVE CYRUS CLINE 


CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, WHICH CONDEMNS THE WASTE IN THE $72,745,300 THAT THE 
UNITED STATES HAS SPENT UPON PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE LAST TEN YEARS 
[See ‘*The March of Events'’} 
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MR. W. K. TATE 


ONE OF THE MOST EFFICIENT LEADERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT TO MAKE THE 
COUNTRY SCHOOL A LIVING FORCE AMONG THE PEOPLE 
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MR. E. T. FAIRCHILD 


SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION OF KANSAS, WHO WAS RECENTLY ELECT PRESIDENT OF 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION AT THE ANNUAL CONVENTION AT CHICAGO 
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HON. GEORGE VON LENGERKE MEYER 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, WHO, BY THE INTRODUCTION OF “‘SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT,» 


HAS GREATLY INCREASED THE FIGHTING EFFICIENCY OF AMERICAN WARSHIPS 
{See page 564] 














MR. E. M. TOWSLEY 
OF MINNEAPOLIS, SECRETARY OF THE RIGHT RELATIONSHIP LEAGUE, WHO, WITH HIS 
ASSOCIATES, HAS ORGANIZED THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES IN THE NORTHWEST INTO COOPERA- 
TIVE BUYING AND SELLING SOCIETIES WHEREBY THEY SAVE FROM 8 TO 10 PER CENT. OF 
THE ORDINARY COST OF LIVING [See page 534] 
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THE PROGRESSIVE PROGRAMME 


HE group of public policies that 

we call Progressive have from 

various sources and many per- 
sonalities now gathered such strong volume 
as to be dominant in determining political 
success. : 

The revolt in Wisconsin led by Mr. 
La Follette, almost from his boyhood, was 
directed chiefly against the influence of 
corporations in politics. Thus the regula- 
tion of corporations became a Progressive 
policy. In Iowa the Republican protest 
against excessive protection led by Mr. Dol- 
liver became another Progressive policy, for 
it brought Republican reinforcement to the 
Democratic doctrine of lower duties. In 
Oregon, the use of the referendum made 
that a Progressive policy. The agitation 
in many parts of the country for better 
conditions for workers in industrial 
establishments added this to the list, and 
Conservation took its place among them 
through Mr. Pinchot’s influence during 
Mr. Roosevelt’s administration: All the 
while Mr. Bryan and lesser men of similar 
temperaments, after the free-silver be- 
wilderment passed, kept up a steady 
fire for popular rights of many sorts 
against the encroachments of special 
privilege in government. The Chautau- 
qua platforms were used by the reformers 
and agitators for many years with greater 
effect than the floor of the Senate or of the 
House or than national political con- 
ventions. Thus this body of policies 
gradually grew in clearness and definite- 
ness and were very thoroughly planted in 
the public mind. 

The leaders in Congress, especially the 
Republican leaders, did not realize the 
growth of this public sentiment. When 
Mr. La Follette entered the Senate as a 
fighting Progressive, he was scorned, 
laughed at, insulted; but presently he 
came to hold the balance of power in sev- 
eral spirited contests, and the old friends 
of special privilege one after another re- 
tired or were removed from public life. 
The day of the Progressives was come. 

If we were logical in our politics, Sen- 
ator La Follette or Senator Dolliver or 
some such man would have been the Re- 
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publican nominee for the Presidency four 
years ago when Mr. Roosevelt jauntily 
gave the nomination to his good friend 
Mr. Taft. And, by the same logic, a real 
Progressive ought to have been nominated 
this year at Chicago. For, with all his 
fine qualities, Mr. Taft has not the Pro- 
gressive ichor in his veins. He has been 
able to assimilate Progressivism only as it 
could be administered in formal statutory 
doses. 

He is not by temperament a Progressive 
(and Progressivism consists to a very great 
degree of temperament). By tempera- 
ment Mr. Roosevelt is original and daring 
but he did not fall in fully with the Pro- 
gressive movement during his period of 
power. He ventured on its leadership too 
late and with — complications. Mr. La 
Follette and Mr. Cummins, in the resultant 
conflicts and confusions, failed to show 
strong qualities of leadership on a large 
field of action. 

But by this time the main difference 
had become not the old difference between 
Republicans and Democrats, but the dif- 
ference between Progressives and non- 
Progressives. If the Republicans had 
nominated a Progressive leader and the 
Democrats a reactionary, the party out- 
look to-day would be reversed. For the 
Democrats by good fighting and by good 
fortune took the Progressive current at 
its flood. What, then, is the practical 
Progressive programme before them? 


II 


Such a programme demands first the 
separation of business interests from the 
government. The government belongs to 
us all as citizens, to none of us as business 
men. It must be concerned with the 
welfare of all alike. It must not be used 
by any class for its own advantage. This 
is the very essence of the revolt against 
things as they have been. 

This means the proper regulation of 
corporations. This means the conserva- 
tive reduction of the tariff. For by the 
misuse of corporate and financial power 
and by unfair tariff schedules business 
has used government too much for its 
own advantage. This is Progressivism as 
worked out by Mr. La Follette in Wis- 
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“social justice,” such as the regulation of 
working conditions and social betterment 
in the industrial world. The Federal 
Government has its responsibilities in these 
directions: it has done much and it can 


consin, as preached by Mr. Dolliver and 
Mr. Cummins in Iowa, as carried out by 
the reformers of Oregon and their fol- 
lowers, and as proclaimed in many Demo- 
cratic platforms. 

A just and gradual reduction of the 
tariff to loose the hold of special privilege 
on the Government without producing 
panic or even fear of panic — this may be 
a difficult task in action but it is very clear 
in theory. And this is the first item in a 
workable Progressive programme. 

The proper and successful dealing with 
corporations that restrain trade or that 
have an undue influence on government 
requires a good deal more experience than 
we have yet had. Constructive states- 
manship never had a more intricate task 
than the task of developing a just and 
effective plan out of the incomplete and 
partly successful experiments that we have 
thus far tried. This is the second item 
in a workable Progressive programme. 

The third item is a corollory of these: 
Your beneficiary whether of unjust duties 
or of other special privilege gets and keeps 
his hold on government through a boss. 
The referendum and the recall, as local 
methods, are especially aimed at boss-rule. 
So, too, are primary elections wherever 
there is an effective primary law. 

The Government must not lend itself to 
anybody’s enrichment nor to anybody’s 
advantage over anybody else. That’s the 
very essence of Progressivism. Predatory 
corporations, unfair duties, bosses — these 
are the chief agencies that have been used 
to secure unsocial and undemocratic uses 
of government. To loose their grasp — 
that is the main Progressive task and 
opportunity. 

But no party can do many things at 
once. The concentration of effort on the 
tariff, with a clear principle in view but 
with conservative and careful action — 
this is the first and main thing to do. In 
doing this, many of the old bosses will be 
unhorsed: their occupation will be gone. 


Ill 


As the Progressive movement has gone 
on it has gathered other important but less 
fundamental causes and issues. There is 


a group of tasks that may be called tasks of 


do more. But the greater part of this 
work after all falls on local governments. 

In this group of duties and opportuni- 
ties, however, comes the necessity of 
unifying and strengthening the health 
service of the General Government. No 
duty is clearer, as is proved by the extra- 
ordinary opposition to it. 

The publication and the purification of 
the pension roll so as to make it a roll of 
honor — not even the Progressives have 
yet had the courage to demand this. But 
it is idle to talk about the free government 
of the people and about efficient and clean 
use of public money till this scandal is 
attacked and its mendicant organization 
is broken up. A little Congressional or 
Presidential courage would cause it to fall 
to pieces. Yet this Congress passed a bill, 
the Democratic Speaker ostentatiously 
voting for it and the Republican President 
unquestioningly approving it, which made 
an indefensible addition of twenty-five 
millions or more a year to the present 
pension budget. 


IV 


But Progressivism after all is a spirit 
rather thanacreed. It means the restora- 
tion of the Government to the people, the 
wresting of it from interested classes or 
groups who use it for their own benefit. 
It shows itself in city and state politics 
quite as vigorously as in national politics. 
In fact, its local field is the larger. It 
means an awakening of the people to their 
own duties and privileges and rights. It 
is a new earnestness, a part of the general 
demand for efficiency and fair play. It 
has so spread and deepened that the old 
party loyalty counts for less than at any 
time in men’s memories; and it is strong 
enough to throw victory to any national 
leader of any party whose character and 


‘temperament and achievement are gen- 


uinely Progressive. It is for this reason 
that Govetnor Wilson’s election seems as 
certain as any future political event can 
be; but a non-Progressive Democrat would 
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have inspired no more enthusiasm than a 
non-Progressive Republican — a fact that 
the Democratic party may do well modestly 
to remember when its day of triumph comes. 


THE LESSON OF LORIMER , 


HE exclusion of Mr. Lorimer of 
Illinois from the Senate was an 
instructive and wholesome triumph 
of public opinion demanding clean politics 
over a body of lawyers weighing technical 
evidence of personal guilt. The distinction 
is important. There was no proof that 
Lorimer himself bribed any member of 
the Illinois legislature to vote for him. If 
he were tried in a criminal court for bribery 
the evidence that was laid before the 
Senate would not lead to his conviction. 
Those Senators, therefore, who regarded 
the Senate as a court and Lorimer as a 
defendant in a criminal trial, had technical 
justification in voting against his exclusion. 
But to take this view is to put the Sen- 
atorial standard of honor and fitness on a 
very low level. It is the same as to say 
that any political conduct that falls short 
of putting a man in prison is satisfactory 
for membership in the Senate. 

The higher view is that a man’s election 
which came out of an unspeakable mass 
of corruption, an election that no honor- 
able man would have accepted, was too 
low and dirty to entitle its beneficiary to 
a seat in a body that has self-respect. 
This ought to have been the verdict in the 
first place; and the refusal of the Senate to 
clear itself of this taint aroused a righteous 
indignation. In this sense it is true that 
Lorimer was the victim of the press and of 
a public clamor. Public opinion put the 
dignity and the character that become the 
Senate on a higher level than the lawyers 
of that body who first “tried” Lorimer 
and acquitted him. It was the Senate 
that was on trial. The first vote, in March 
1911, “vindicated” him by 46to 40. The 
second vote, in July, 1912, excluded him 
by 55 to 28. 

It is a better and cleaner Senate and it 
has a clearer view of the common moral 
judgment of the people than when Lorimer 
held his seat by lack of lawyers’ proof of 
personal guilt. And there may be legis- 
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latures in the future that will be a little 
more — careful, to say the least for them. 
The people do find means, sometimes at 
least, to express their moral judgments 
with effect; and our infinitely and often 
criminally good-natured democracy shows 
terrible emphasis in demanding common 
honesty and common decency when it 
becomes aroused. The incident was whole- 
some and it will not soon be forgotten. 


THE GRAB BAG TRUST 


URING the last ten years the 
1) United States has spent 

$72,745,300 for public buildings, 
and the Government is constructing them 
now at the rate of ten a month. Archi- 
tecturally they are creditable, and some of 
them effect economies, because the Govern- 
ment can secure cheaper or better accom- 
modations by building than by renting. 

In most cases, however, the public busi- 
ness could be done more cheaply and as well 
in rented’ offices; and these buildings are 
not built primarily to facilitate Govern- 
ment business. They are built to please 
the voters in the districts and towns in 
which they are placed. They are a part 
of the “pork” which Congressmen give 
and which the local political managers 
have come to demand as the price of re- 
election. 

Almost every member of the House 
introduced this year at least one bill 
providing for the erection of a public 
building in his district. The Committee 
on Public Buildings welded these demands 
into a single “omnibus” bill in which it 
tried to be fair to each claimant without 
recommending a sum so big as to arouse 
public protest. In this way a skilful 
committee parcelled out a $22,000,000 
appropriation to give 282 out of the 391 
Representatives “something to take back 
home.” In some towns the Government 
accommodations are so extravagant that 
they cost $2 a year to maintain for every 
inhabitant, though of course the United 
States Treasury and not the inhabitants 
foot the bills. 

The Committee on Expenditures on 
Public Buildings in the recent session 
handed in an exhaustive report which said 
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that in the “mania for the construction of 
public buildings” many towns have been 
given buildings “where private persons 
would have been glad to have equipped 
them under the direction of the Govern- 
ment —for a rental of one half the price 
paid for janitor service.”’ 

The Committee points to many ex- 
travagances and wasteful practices but it 
does not get at the root of the matter. It 
does not offer a remedy for “pork barrel”’ 
appropriations. As long as a Congress- 
man’s constituents demand that he raid the 
United States Treasury for their benefit 
as the price of reélection and he is in a 
position to do it, so long will the majority 
of Congressmen work for their districts’ 
special interest and not for the United 
States as a whole. As long as this con- 
tinues, the Public Buildings Bill, the 
River and Harbors Bill, the Pension Acts, 
and to some extent the army and navy 
appropriations will be made in corrupting 
and pauperizing waste. 

Under Mr. Roosevelt “pork barrel” 
appropriations reached their zenith. Mr. 
Taft has spoken against them — and 
signed the bills that made them into law. 
A tremendous opportunity for true econ- 
omy and the elimination of a deep-seated 
corruption is open to the new leaders in 
Congress and to a new president. 


A CONGRESSMAN AND PENSIONS 


IMES do change. Mr. James H. 

Whitecotton is a candidate for 

Congress in the Second District 
of Missouri. He pledges himself, if 
elected, to oppose extravagant appro- 
priations and undeserved pensions. He 
issues, as a campaign document, a sheet 
displaying the titles of all the bills intro- 
duced in Congress by the Member whom 
he hopes to supersede— Mr. W. W. 
Rucker. It seems that Mr. Rucker has 
introduced 519 bills, of which 410 were 
private pensions bills, eighteen to “cor- 
rect” military records, 11 


to remove 
charges of desertion. In big type in the 


midst of the sheet on which Mr. Rucker’s 
record is displayed, Mr. Whitecotton asks: 
“Voters, Do you want a pension agent in 
Congress? 


Or do you want a Congress- 
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man who will work for good roads, economy” 

lower tariff, equal rights to all and special 

privilege to none?” 
Times change. 


A few years ago a 


‘campaign document showing how many 


private pension bills a Member had intro- 
duced would have been issued by the 
Member, not by his opponent. The in- 
quiry, “Voters, do you want a pension 
agent in Congress?”’ would have been 
answered by an instant “Wedo.” Those 
who believe that the moral standard of 
politics is rising will watch with interest 
to learn whether the second Missouri 
District to-day wants the old kind of 


.Congressman or the new and better kind. 





THE MYSTERIOUS EMPEROR 


LL that has been published about 
A the late Emperor of Japan has left 

unsolved what must long remain 
the mystery of his personality. The time 
has not yet come when Japanese in a posi- 
tion to tell the real story of their late 
sovereign’s life and reign can free their 
tongues to do so. 

Yet enough may be deduced from com- 
mon knowledge to make it certain that 
the late Emperor was, personally and apart 
from his share in the amazing history of 
his country, one of the most remarkable 
men of modern times. When he was born, 
in 1852, in a country walled away from the 
rest of the world, and in a palace walled 
away from the rest of the country, the 
Japanese were living in a state of civiliza- 
tion which the West had left behind 
centuries before. Their soldiers fought 
with bows and arrows and wore padded 
armor. They were ignorant of all the 
inventions of modern times, innocent of 
all that civilization had learned in two 
thousand years. The landing of Perry 
from his strange ships must have reached 
the ears of the little prince, if it reached 
them at all, as a tale of unbelievable magic. 
When at fifteen he was called, from the 
palace “beyond the nine folds of purple 
cloud,” to the throne, now reérected as a 
veritable seat of authority, he was unable 
to walk—so effeminate had been the educa- 
tion of the imperial family, held as sacred 
objects of veneration but forbidden to rule. 
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Yet we find this boy of fifteen on his as- 
cension taking voluntarily in the presence 
of his people a solemn oath to “discard 
purposeless and useless customs,” to in- 
stitute a parliament, and to “seek for 
wisdom and instruction in all quarters of 
the world.” We see him diligently car- 
rying out these promises, with amazing 
results in the creation of the Japan of 
to-day. We see him steadfastly pur- 
suing for nearly half a century a policy 
which is an absolute break with every- 
thing suggested by his inheritance, birth, 
and education. 

If it be said that not Mutsuhito himself 
but his advisers are to be credited with all 
that has been done in Japan, the answer is 
that the Emperor was astonishingly wise 
in selecting his advisers. No ruler has ever 
been so consistently advised through a 
reign of forty-five years. Rulers so ab- 
solute as this successor of a hundred em- 
perors are likely to get the advice they 
want. It is impossible for a moment to 
regard Mutsuhito as a puppet in the hands 
of his ministers — impossible to deny him, 
at the least, the extraordinary genius of 
finding wise advisers and acting on wise 
advice — which is a great deal to expect of 
a king, a very great deal to expect when 
the advice is to overthrow an ancient civili- 
zation in which he was born, uproot all the 
traditions of a dynasty that was old when 
the Roman Empire arose, and do all this 
because of the alleged merits of ideas 
prevailing in parts of the earth which he 
had never seen! History shows few move- 
ments more astonishing than the swift 
transformation that Nippon underwent in 
the era of Meiji, under the reign of Mut- 
suhito. 

They say he was kingly in his stature 
and his manner, standing six feet or there- 
abouts, with a royal air, modified by 
agreeable graciousness. He walked but 
little, but loved the back of a horse. He 
travelled much through his realms, but 
never left them. He set a notable ex- 
ample of energy; early every morning he 
was in his cabinet clad in a Western uni- 
form, and he worked hard and long, 
personally interesting himself in the affairs 
of all departments of his Government. 
His pleasures were simple: hawking was 
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his chief diversion, and the writing of 
poetry his chief avocation. 

The world deserves to be told the real 
story of this most interesting personage. 
To the people of the land over whose 
emergence into modern civilization he 
presided, Mutsuhito will ever be the 
idealized hero — the Moses, the Romulus, 
more than the Washington, of his nation. 
It will be difficult to get a proper per- 
spective on his character, but a com- 
petent biographer in search of a subject 
for his craftsmanship could attempt no 
more fascinating study. 





WESTERN CHANGES, TOO 


E ARE in the habit of consid- 
ering the change that has taken 
place in Japan during the last 


thirty or forty years as unparalleled in his- 
tory. It was a change from swords and 
pikes to machine guns, from junks to dread- 
naughts, from personal to constitutional 
government, from medizvalism to mod- 
ern civilization. All these changes found 
visible and picturesque expression. Yet the 
change in character, habit, and thought has 
doubtless been far less than we guess. 

Probably the change during the same 
period in the thought of all advanced 
Western peoples has been as great — 
the change since Darwin. The other day 
a large representative body of orthodox 
Bible students, coming from many small 
towns, formally resolved in a meeting at 
Washington that tie hell of our fathers’ 
faith was become a hurtful superstition. 
That denotes a greater change in American 
popular thought than had before taken 
place since the Pilgrims and the Cavaliers 
landed. 

Correspondingly the new attitude to- 
ward health, toward nature, toward the 
universe — the new conception of man’s 
relations and duty to man — measure pro- 
bably the most remarkable change that 
ever took place in the minds of a great 
mass of people in any half-century. It is 
doubtful whether the Japan of to-day is 
fundamentally further removed from the 
Japan of half a century ago than the 
United States of to-day is from the United 
States of half a century ago. 





| 
| 
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ENGLAND, GERMANY, AND WAR 


HE madness that broke out four 
years ago in Great Britain and 
Germany, the mad fear and ex- 

pectation of war, shows no sign of abating. 
A Liberal Government of decided socialistic 
tendencies, possessing among its ministers 
men otherwise not only. sane but long- 
headed and wide-sympathied, has voted 
another great increase in the naval pro- 
gramme. The speeches in which the 
budget was announced by the Govern- 
ment and agreed to by the Opposition 
frankly and by name mentioned Germany 
as the foe against whom the fearful prep- 
arations were directed. 

“Germany plans for 41 battleships, 
20 great armored cruisers, 40 smaller 
cruisers, four fifths of the navy to be kept 
in commission and instantly ready for 
battle,” the First Lord of the Admiralty 
told Parliament. Great Britain is to have, 
therefore, more than Germany; not enough 
more to satisfy the Conservatives, or indeed 
to satisfy anybody, the fact being that 
England is no longer able to keep an unchal- 
lenged place ahead in the race for naval 
supremacy. Only a few years ago it was 
the ground principle of British policy that 
England must have more _ battleships 
than any other two Powers combined. That 
idea has been abandoned; the best prospect 
now is that when Germany has 29 battle- 
ships Great Britain will have 33. “The 
strain which Great Britain will have to 
bear will be long,” said Mr. Churchill. 
“The country will groan under these 
expenditures,” said Mr. Balfour. “And,” 
objected Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, 
“they will be utterly inadequate. You 
will add year by year just enough ships 
to tempt Germany to follow suit until war 
comes.” : 

Has the rest of the world nothing to say 
as to whether two members of the family 
of nations shall thus tempt and taunt each 
other to a conflict which will upset the 
globe, cutting off supplies from countries 
dependent upon them, interfering with 
trade, altering prices, and bringing ruin 
to thousands of foreigners? Nothing to 
say as to whether they shall go on pouring 
out treasure for instruments and imple- 
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ments of war, the very existence of which 
is the reason of the jealousy that drives 
them on to conflict? 

In a large view of civilization in the view 
which a few years more is certain to be an 
accepted commonplace, England and Ger- 
many have no more right to stop the 
current of world’s traffic, inconvenience 
and injure other people dependent on their 
good behavior, than two bad boys have 
to start a fight in the middle of the street 
to the annoyance of everybody. Human- 
ity has been brought into so close relations, - 
while war has grown so terrible, that war 
cannot much longer be tolerated. The 
time is coming when no Power will be 
permitted — even if it should be so foolish 
as to wish — to devote its brain and wealth 
to the criminal enterprise of building 
engines of destruction designed to bring 
about deliberately catastrophes which, 
when they happen naturally, fill all minds 
with horror. It surely will not be long 
before the world agrees that explosions, 
shipwrecks, wounds, mutilation, bloody 
deaths, conflagration, destruction of crops, 
demolition of buildings, killing of animals, 
ruin of business, hunger, and breaking up 
of families, caused by diabolical machines 
created in time of peace by cold impersonal 
science and paid for by the sweat of 
groaning labor — are not things that the 
moral sense of mankind can endure. 


ABOUT THE MORALS OF SOME 
PERIODICALS 


T WAS a mood of the summer to discuss 
| the virtues and the shortcomings of our 
periodical literature which is much on 
the mind of the reformers, as it ought to be. 
The press has conspicuous virtues, of 
course, as when it helped toward if it did 
not force Lorimer’s exclusion from the 
Senate; and it does most worthy services. 
But it has faults and misfortunes too. 
For examples: 
A daily paper of unusual properness and 
dignity of manner and even of traditional 
Puritanical qualities a little while ago 


‘asked one of the editors of this magazine 


to write an article about Governor Wilson 
“pointing out his many inconsistencies 
and changes of opinion.” The answer was 





























sent that it would be a pleasure to write 
a truthful article about Governor Wilson, 
setting down the facts of his career, with- 
out praise or blame; but that it was not an 
agreeable or useful task to look through 
any man’s writings and public utterances 
merely to tabulate contradictions and 
changes of opinion. To find a man with- 
out contradictions and changes of opinion 
— where on earth would you go? and of 
what human use would he be when you had 
found him? ,This instructive answer then 
‘ came back from the editor of the news- 
paper: 

Personally I agree with you. I think 


exactly as you do. But strategically we must 
oppose Wilson. 


Now what do “ personally” and “ strategic- 
ally” mean? And who is the real editor 
of that important newspaper, Mr. Per- 
sonally or Mr. Strategically? Is a paper 
so edited and conducted bad or good? 
Either or both on occasion. It is(and here’s 
the common fault) an easy compromise be- 
tween conviction and convenience; it has 
a vested interest in mediocrity — too 
proper to be damned and too weak to 
have character. It is unmoral rather than 
immoral; its twilight of virtue and of 
compromise makes it weakly conventional. 


II 


Again: A little while ago Mr. George 
French, who has opportunities to know or 
to find out facts about magazines, wrote a 
piece in The Twentieth Century Magazine, 
a little known journal of many changes 
and experiments in its conduct —a piece 
about “The Damnation of the Maga- 
zines”; and he put this sentence in it: 


It is generally believed that Mr. Rocke- 
feller was instrumental in financing the pub- 
lishing house of Doubleday, Page & Company. 


Now, The Twentieth Century Magazine 
was edited on that particular month by 
Mr. Charles Zueblin, a_ professional 
preacher about righteousness in the press 
and elsewhere. Mr. Zueblin and Mr. 
French, either or both, may have read the 
following statement of facts in THE 
Worvp’s Work for January, 1909: 


Which is to say that the business done 
under the name of Doubleday, Page & Com- 
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pany is owned absolutely by the five men whose 
names are published, as required by the law of 
New York, on the contents page of this maga- 
zine; that nobody else, directly, or remotely, or 
contingently, either by favors or loans, or 
obligations, expressed or implied, or by any 
relations whatsoever of any kind, financial, 
personal, social or what not, or in any other 
way whatsoever, owns a dollar’s worth in it, or 
has any claim on it or any bill or obligation 
against it, other than for current expenses; 
that the conduct of this business, to which they 
were trained from their earliest apprenticeship, 
requires and receives all their time and thought 
and enthusiasm. If any item of positive infor- 
mation bearing on this inquiry has now been 
omitted, it has been omitted from forgetfulness 
and not by design. 


Again in January, 1909, The Wor .p’s 
Work said: 


In later years another financial myth arose 
when Mr. Rockefeller contributed his Recol- 
lections to THE WorLp’s Work. It may be 
cruel to kill even myths; but let it here be said, 
the only money that ever passed between Mr. 
Rockefeller and the owners of THE Wor LD’s 
Work, collectively or singly, has passed from 
the publishers to him, as his literary earnings. 
He may never discover these accretions to his 
wealth, but he can’t escape them. 


If Mr. French and Mr. Zueblin had not 
read these straightforward declarations, 
they could have easily made inquiry. 
There is no secret about the “financing” 
of the owners of THE Wor.Lp’s Work; 
and anybody who wishes may know all 
there is to know for the asking. Once 
more: The whole story makes only a 
single sentence. Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany were “financed” out of their own 
earnings with the usual commercial credit 
that successful enterprises obtain at banks 
and among their friends; its responsible 
owners have built up the business by their 
own labor and management; they own it 
without mortgage and without debt; they 
have no other occupation or business or 
interest, nor any entangling alliances; nor 
have they ever had; and they have never 
been under financial obligations to any- 
body except in the usual course of business 
and never for a dime to Mr. Rockefeller 
or to any other man of great fortune. 

Mr. French and Mr. \Zueblin could have 
found all this out without dalliance with — 
error. And, since they think the financial 
affairs of this publishing house a matter of 
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concern to their public, they are invited 
at once to come here and to get any ad- 
ditional facts that they may wish to have 
in order to publish a correction of their 
several erroneous statements. 

The moral of which will be — “con- 
tinued in our next.” 


EDUCATION AND BEGGING 


COLLEGE PRESIDENT the 
A other day, who had a difference 

with his board of trustees, an- 
nounced his purpose to retire; and in a 
friendly tone he explained that the dif- 
ference was irreconcilable because he 
wished to develop the intellectual life of 
the college and they wished him to be a 
solicitor of money. If you had the con- 
fidence of all the college presidents in the 
land, you would discover that most of 
them face the same difficulty. 

A college, to do good work, must have 
a good deal more money than its students 
pay: This difference must come by gifts 
or endowments or from public funds. 
Theoretically the state colleges have the 
right economic basis: education is the 
business of the state and the state must 
pay for it. But even under this theory 
the presidents of many state institutions 
have to wrestle with legislatures till they 
are too tired to do their other and more 
proper duties. And the private colleges 
nearly all have to keep up perpetual 
financial campaigns, and their presidents 
have to do the begging. Those presi- 
dents whose prime fitness and ambition 
is to develop and to direct the intellectual 
life of their colleges are greatly diverted 
from their proper work. There are col- 
leges, therefore, and probably there are 
many such, whose proper work declines 
as their financial strength grows — at least 
for the time being. 

Of course soliciting money is one 
method of educating the people: a man 
who gives to a college is the more likely 
to appreciate its service to society. But 
too much solicitation also puts a college 
in the position of a beggar and therefore a 
nuisance, and this does not commend it to 
public favor. 

These are pertinent questions to ask, 
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too: The college presidents of to-day are 
undoubtedly more efficient business men 
and practical administrators than their 
immediate predecessors; but are they 
men who have a stronger and more stimu- 
lating influence on youth and in their 
communities? And are the youth that 
now come out of our colleges more culti- 
vated men than their predecessors of a 
generation ago? And do the faculties 
contain men of larger power as well as of 
more specific learning than the faculties of 
a generation ago? 

Sometime the states will take over even 
more fully the whole business of education. 
It will be paid for by public funds. Busi- 
ness managers (the University of Wiscon- 
sin already has a business manager) will 
do the financial duties, the necessity of 
incessant private begging will be removed, 
and more men of the highest order of 
ability will become teachers. For the 
present, the colleges are gaining in financial 
strength and in equipment and in the 
number of subjects taught; and it is a 
fair question to ask whether these gains 
are made at some loss of some intellectual 
and moral power. 


THE QUANDARY AS TO ELECTORS 


HE Wor tp’s Work has repeatedly 
spoken of the awkwardness and 
the danger of the system by which 

we elect Presidents. This is emphasized 
anew by the position in which Republican 
candidates for Presidential Elector in a 
number of the states now find themselves: 
are they bound to vote for Mr. Taft or 
Mr. Roosevelt? Though Mr. Taft is the 
regular nominee of the National Repub- 
lican Convention, the honesty of his 
nomination is challenged by Mr. Roosevelt, 
who claims that, if these men are elected, 
their votes in the Electoral College should 
be cast for him, especially since the state 
primaries to which they owe their nomina- 
tion showed a strong preference for him 
over Mr. Taft. ‘Their argument is — shall 


Electors selected as Roosevelt men, in 
primaries at which the Republicans of 
their state declared for Roosevelt, vote for 
another man, whom neither they them- 
selves nor their constituents want, be- 
cause a fraudulently controlled convention 
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directed them to do so? On the other 
hand —runs the argument on the other 
side—are Electors free to consult their own 


judgment or preferences as to whom they“ 


will vote for, or are they bound to vote for 
the convention nominee? What is to 
become of national party organizations, 
if states are to repudiate the acts of a 
national convention, steal the party name, 
and vote for another than the party nom- 
inee?P You may put the dilemma in a 
score of ways and every time you go over 
it it becomes more perplexing. 

What emerges from it all is the grave 
danger that the voters in several great 
states may this autumn be deprived of 
their right to cast a clear vote for the man 
of their choice for the Presidency. Citi- 
zens of Pennsylvania, for instance, are 
entitled to know whom their votes are 
going to count for, when they put the cross 
against a set of Electors under the heading 
“Republican.” There is a_ possibility 
that they will not know. There is a 
stronger likelihood that the Republicans 
of Pennsylvania will be puzzled by seeing 
two sets of “Republican” Electors on the 
ballot; or that they will have to vote for 
Mr. Roosevelt, or perhaps for Mr. Taft, 
under some designation other than “Re- 
publican”’ — to their confusion. 

In South Dakota, at the Democratic 
primaries, there was a ticket headed 
“Wilson-Bryan Democracy’; another 
“Wilson - Bryan- Clark Democracy”; 
and a third headed “Champ Clark for 
President.” What probability was there 
that a man would get his vote counted as 
he wanted it? As a matter of fact, the 
first was the Wilson ticket, and the second 
was the Clark ticket (though it had 
Mr. Wilson’s name on it), and the third, 
“Champ Clark for President,” was a ticket 
which Mr. Clark warned his followers not 
to vote. That was a good illustration of 
the danger of indirect voting. Similar con- 
fusions, some unavoidable, some deliberate, 
may be expected in the election this fall. 

We are not here dealing with the merits 
of the issue between Mr. Taft and Mr. 
Roosevelt. We are now only expressing 
concern that the confusion of the situation 
will probably result,-in more states than 
one, in a confused and puzzling ballot 
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which will disfranchise many Republican 
voters. The wisest of men are often easily 
puzzled in the polling booth. 


I] 


The Electoral College method of electing 
Presidents is clumsy and it is dangerous. 
Governor Wilson will probably have such 
large majorities this autumn that the 
Taft-Roosevelt feud will not prevent a fair 
and clear election, but in a more evenly 
divided contest it could easily do so. The 
situation adds another to the already 
known dangers of the electoral system: 
heretofore it has been taken for granted 
that the people would know of a certainty 
whom the Electors were going to vote for; 
it is now evident that that certainty can- 
not be relied upon. 

The electoral system has put into the 
Presidency ten candidates out of twenty- 
one who had less than a majority of the 
votes of the people; it has allowed two 
men to take the presidential chair in spite 
of the fact that rivals had been elected by 
the people. The worst failures of the 
system in the past have been the cases of 
John Quincy Adams, seated in 1825 by 
the House of Representatives over Jack- 
son, the people’s choice; and that of Hayes, 
seated by the Electoral Commission in 
1877 over Tilden. But greater perils 
have been barely escaped. In 1872, the 
Democratic nominee, Mr. Greeley, died 
between the November election and the 
meeting of the Electors in January. Sup- 
pose it had been the Republican nominee, 
General Grant? Whom would the Col- 
lege have elected? Some of the Greeley 
Electors actually voted for the dead man, 
regarding their instructions as_ sacred. 
Embedded in the records of the House of 
Representatives may be found a dry reso- 
lution declaring that 


The votes reported by the tellers as having 
been cast by the Electors of the State of 
Georgia for Horace Greeley, of New York, 
cannot lawfully be counted because said Horace 
Greeley for whom they appear to have been 
cast . . . was nota “person” within the 
meaning of the Constitution. 


The Senate, however, refused to take note 
of the historic fact that Greeley was dead, 
and demanded the counting of the votes. 
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Would it have taken that position if the 
candidate deceased had been Grant? 

In 1857 a snow storm prevented the 
Electors of the state of Wisconsin meeting 
at the state capital and casting their 
votes. It happened that the vote of Wis- 
consin was immaterial; Buchanan was 
elected, with the state voting or not voting. 
But under a Constitution which requires 
the Electors of forty-eight different states 
to assemble in their respective capitals 
on a given day and cast their votes, it 
might easily happen that fire, storm, earth- 
quake, or other catastrophe, would prevent 
the assembling of the Electors of a state 
whose votes were necessary to carry into 
effect the decision of the people. In 1873 
only half of the Texas Electors reached 
the capital. 

In 1869, and again in 1881, the Georgia 
Electors met and cast their votes on the 
wrong day. Their votes could not be, 
ang were not, counted. In neither case 
was the disfranchisement of Georgia ma- 
terial; the Democrats were in a minority 
anyhow. But a like mistake by any one 
of the forty-eight states in a close election 
to-day might entirely change the result. 
In 1817 the vote of Indiana, in 1821 the 
vote of Missouri, in 1837 the vote of Wis- 
consin was not counted on account of 
technicalities connected with the appointed 
date for the Electors’ meetings. In all 
these cases the result would have been the 
same had the disfranchised states been 
counted. But that happy circumstance 
will not always occur; some time the result 
will hang upon the question as to whether 
the vote of a state shall be or shall not be 
counted. 

Who, by the way, decides in a question 
of that kind? Nobody knows. Who 
“counts” the Electoral vote, anyway? — 
for remember the President is not elected 
until, on the second Tuesday in February 
in the presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, the Electoral vote “shall 
be counted.”” By whom? Nobody knows. 
Nobody has ever known. It has been a 
quarrel of a century, and no settlement 
has ever been reached. 

The elaborate law of 1887 settles none 
of the fundamental difficulties of the 
system, except as it extends — probably 
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wrongfully and unconstitutionally — the 
power of Congress to disfranchise the 
voters of whole states by throwing out 
their Electoral votes. In 1873, the vote 
of Arkansas was thrown out on objection 
by the Senate that the certificate did not 
bear the seal of the state — the fact being 
that Arkansas had no state seal. 

In several instances, Electors have died 
between November and January. It 
might easily happen that a catastrophe 
might destroy at one time enough of them 
to change the result and defeat the people’s 
choice. 

It might easily happen that a President- 
elect. might die, not, as in Greeley’s case, 
before, but after the meetings of the Elect- 
ors and before the Electoral vote had been 
counted ; or after the vote had been counted 
and before his term had begun. In neither 
case is there any provision whatever for 
the succession. 

One might say that such accidents are 
unlikely. They are not at all unlikely; 
on the contrary they are quite certain to 
happen in any extended length of time 
such as we hope the American Republic 
may endure. Besides, it is the business 
of law to provide, as far as possible, 
against all accidents. The Electoral 
College system lies open to a hundred 
varieties of accidents. It is not only 
cumbersome, awkward, inconvenient, and 
expensive — it is bad. It has not per- 
fectly accomplished its object more than 
half the time. Twice it has utterly failed, 
once coming near plunging the nation into 
civil disorder. Should it fail this year, 
no one knows how we should get our next 
President; the fact that the present House 
of Representatives would probably be 
unable to elect (first explained by this 
magazine six months ago) has attracted 
the attention of the country, but has 
brought forth no reassuring theory as to 
what would happen. Any system which 
allows three months to elapse between 
the naming of the people’s choice and the 
counting of Electoral votes is fraught with 
peril; and when it further keeps the Presi- 
dent-elect out of his seat a month more, it 
invites accidents and puts a fearful op- 
portunity into the hands of the insane or 
the evil-minded. But to these dangers 
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the method now in vogue adds all manner 
of untoward opportunities for chance to 
do its confusing work. 

The Electoral College method has been 
pottered over and patched up in vain. It 
is time to do away with it, and give the 
people proper, simple machinery by which 
to elect their President by direct vote. 

And the newly elected President should 
be inaugurated within a few weeks of his 
election. It is time the Government of 
the United States was tuned up from a 
stage-coach time-table to an express-train 
and telegraph schedule. 


UNITED FOR HEALTH 


T was one of the curious side-lights of 
| the National Conventions this summer 
that both of them were attended by 
lobbyists working against platform declara- 
tions in favor of protection for the public 
health. It is a gratification that they were 
not successful in frightening the Resolutions 
Committee either at Chicago or at Bal- 
timore; both platforms contain health 
planks. Probably they will be read amid 
less applause and boasted of with less 
unction than many other high-sounding 
professions of the platforms, yet no single 
plank in either declaration of principles 
is of greater importance. This, for in- 
stance, is a model statement of the grounds 
of a great movement which holds tremend- 
ous good: 


We reaffirm our previous declarations 
advocating the union and strengthening of 
the various governmental agencies relating to 
pure foods, quarantine, vital statistics, and 
human health. Thus united, and administered 
without partiality to or discrimination against 
any school of medicine or system of healing, 
they would constitute a single health service, 
not subordinated to any commercial or finan- 
cial interests, but devoted exclusively to the 
conservation of human life and efficiency. 


The United States is not in the lead in 
efforts to conserve human life and promote 
human efficiency. We have been care- 
less of ourselves, as we have been of our 


country’s natural resources. We have 
suffered the bogies of “interference with 
personal freedom’’ and. “the doctor’s 
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trust,’ shrewdly worked by patent medi- 
cine makers and food adulteraters and a 
fanatical sect or two, to hold us back from 
united action for safeguarding the health 
of our people as other nations are doing. 
The United States was the only one among 
civilized nations that was unrepresented 
at the International Conference of Hy- 
giene at Dresden last summer. We can- 
not afford to be in the rear of the enlight- 
ened movement for conserving the life and 
strength of our people — the very ground 
of all national prosperity. 


DOCTOR OF AGRICULTURE — A 
NEW PROFESSION 


HE old professions are crowded. 
Only the fittest among the preach- 
‘ers, teachers, doctors, lawyers, ot 
engineers succeed. But a new profession 
is developing — and so rapidly that the 
demand already far exceeds the supply — 
the profession of farm expert. The time 
is coming when Doctors of Agriculture 
will hang out their shingles in centres of 
agricultural activity, just as lawyers and 
doctors and dentists do now. 

Hitherto the best trained men from out 
agricultural colleges have gone back to 
join the ranks of teachers, but now the 
demand is insistent at Washington and in 
many states for the best men the colleges 
can turn out. The bureaus of the govern- 
ment need men for farm management 
work in the field, men who understand 
both the theory and the practice of agri- 
culture, to go directly to the farmer and 
carry to him the teachings of modern agri- 
cultural science. North Dakota, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Illinois, and other states 
are clamoring for men for their state agri- 
cultural extension work and for the work 
of the farmers’ institutes. 

And now the business man has taken a 
hand. Last fall the Better Farming As- 
sociation of North Dakota was formed by 
Minneapolis business men and North 
Dakota bankers to increase the productive- 
ness of one of our greatest agricultural 
states. Their hardest task has been to 
find men to carry on the field demonstra- 
tion and missionary work, and they have 
succeeded only by drawing away the best 
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workers from Illinois and Minnesota, 
leaving gaps in the ranks. The salaries 
range from $1,500 to $5,000 a year for these 
men, and still they have not half enough 
to cover the state. 

Last fall in South Bend, Ind., was formed 
the Scientific Agricultural League of St. 
Joseph County, a hundred farmers who 
seek codperatively for more knowledge 
and better methods. Their desire is to 
secure a resident salaried expert at South 
Bend to advise the members of the league, 
and at last reports they had not found the 
right man. This league represents a still 
newer form of this development, and as 
other leagues are formed in other com- 
munities, experts will be needed, just as a 
mine needs a mining engineer, or a flour 
mill a chemist. Where are these men to 
come from? 

But there is still another step to be 
taken. The farm expert, once the em- 
ployee of the state, and more recently the 
employee of an association or corporation, 
will, in many places, become an inde- 
pendent entity, in the same way that a 
physician opens an office and establishes 
a private practice after he has passed 
through his training as a hospital employee. 
It is simply the logical development. 

The time is coming when every rural 
community of sufficient size will have one 
or more agricultural experts — men pro- 
fessionally trained to serve in an advisory 
way all the farmers of the community for 
a fee. These men will understand the 
chemistry of the soil and of plant growth; 
their laboratories will be busy with soil 
analysis and the study of local plant dis- 
eases; they will be entomologists and 
bacteriologists, and their value will ‘be 
obvious to the enlightened farmers of a 
new age. 

And then the farmers, no longer con- 
tent to depend on the free clinic of the 
state experiment station, will seek the 
advice and prescription of the local Doctor 
of Agriculture. The dignity and the 
rewards of this profession are bound to 
increase, for it is founded upon the basis 
of our greatest industry. 

Recently President Edmund J. James 
of the University of Illinois wrote: 

“It is very interesting that just now 
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there is such a persistent, strenuous, and 
widespread demand for men of good agri- 
cultural training that it is quite impossible 
for our agricultural colleges to fill the re- 
quests. Iam trying to get our young men 
to study agriculture and prepare them- 
selves for it by a liberal education to begin 
with, which would make it possible for 
them to meet such requests as yours if 
they came to them in their work.” 


THE AMAZING AUTOMOBILE 


N_ 1903, only 10,000 automobiles 
were manufactured in the United 
States and not one of them could 

be trusted to go thirty miles from a garage 
and get back without assistance. Last 
year 210,000 automobiles were manu- 
factured in the United States and most of 
them were as dependable as any other 
kind of machine. They were valued at 
250 million dollars. And 26,000 motor 
trucks are now in use — more than twice 
the number of motor cars of all kinds in 
1903. 

The farm value of the corn crop of 1910 
is not quite as much as the 13 billion dollars 
sale value of the cars manufactured in the 
last ten years. Automobiles have created 
an industry. That is their local im- 
portance in Detroit, Mich., Wilkes Barre, 
Pa., and a dozen other places where auto- 
mobiles are made. 

But they have done much more than 
that. They have opened the countryside 
to thousands of people to see and for 
others to live in. They have demanded 
and gotten good roads — in some degree. 

In the future they will make possible 
a much wider use of rural and suburban . 
parcel delivery, as they are even now 
doing; and some well informed observers 
have been so bold as to predict that be- 
fore many years horses — and the result- 
ant filth and flies —will be eliminated 
from our city streets. 

The automobile has been much abused 
as an extravagance. Like the telephone, 
the automobile is an extravagance when 
it saves the time of a man whose time is 
not worth saving. Like lawns or golf 
links, automobiles are an extravagance 
when they are maintained by those who 
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can not afford them. They are one of the 
many ways of mastering the forces of 
nature which make man in this age more 
efficient and powerful than ever before — 
and therefore with more responsibility to 
use the power aright. Toward such ends 
the vast majority of automobile owners 
and the various automobile associations 
are in accord. 


A FEW ANNOUNCEMENTS - 


HE public mind is concerning it- 

self, as perhaps it never did 

before, with fundamental and con- 
structive things. It is weary of the 
sensational. It is tired of mere criticism. 
It is disgusted with abuse, whethey in 
politics or in other personal scrambles. 
It is done with “muck-raking.”’ 

It is a good year and a good mood, 
therefore, for the WorLp’s Work, which 
tries to present constructive programmes. 
For instance: There have been wide 
discussion and complaint about the high 
cost of living. But who has analyzed its 
larger causes and pointed to practical 
remedies? 

This large and interesting task is under- 
taken — and done — by Mr. B. F. Yoa- 
kum, whose constructive experience as 
the great developer of the Southwest has 
given him a firm grasp on the large forces 
that shape us. 

Inthefirst of four articles he points a way 
to relief from the unnecessary tax of 205 
millions a year that the farmers pay be- 
cause of a poor credit system. This vast 
waste can and must be saved. There is 
a practical way to do it. In the second 
article he will show the hampering effects 
of our inadequate railroad facilities in 
an equally striking fashion. In the third 
he will explain how we spend 100 million 
dollars a year more than is necessary be- 
cause we haul our produce over bad roads 
instead of good ones. The fourth article 
will be based upon these amazing figures: 
The American ~-consumer pays 13,500 
millions for American food products. Of 
this the farmer gets 45 per cent. or 6,000 
millions; the railroads get 675 millions or 
5 per cent; the middlemen get 6,825 
millions or 50 per cent. Based upon these 
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figures Mr. Yoakum makes a constructive 
plan for the elimination of a part of this 
middleman burden. 

Another forthcoming series is an explan- 
ation of the way in which Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller’s millions are spent to benefit 
humanity — spent on far-reaching funda- 
mental plans, not for relief but for con- 
structive betterment. 

(1) Anaccount of the work of the Com- 
mission for the Eradication of the Hook- 
worm (in this number), which has already 
opened the way for the remaking of all 
tropical and semi-tropical peoples and the 
development of their lands. It is an 
amazing chapter in human history — the 
far-reaching results of this most impover- 
ishing of diseases. (2) The story of the 
wonderful work of the late Dr. Seaman A. 
Knapp. in almost doubling the crops of the 
vast army of Southern farmers. This 
work, carried on jointly by the General 
Education Board and the United States 
Government, is now to be extended by the 
Government probably to all the rest of the 
United States. (3) The General Educa- 
tion Board, with its $33,000,000 endow- 
ment, has begun also a fundamental and 
new movement to make the country 
school a real agency to enrich life in the 
country; which will be explained in detail. 
Beside the Hookworm Commission and 
the General Education Board, Mr. Rocke- 
feller endowed the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research which in seven years 
has become the foremost institution of its 
kind in the world. 

“The Coéperator’s Big Dollar’ in this 
number is the first of a series of articles by 
Mr. Frank Parker Stockbridge under the 
general title, “The Dominant Farmer,” 
which will tell the stories of such men as 
John Clay, the greatest cattle handler in 
the world, ex-Governor Hoard of Wisconsin, 
who turned that state into a dairy coun- 
try, Colonel Powers of North Dakota, the 
engineer-farmer, and many others — the 
captains of the industry —the funda- 
mental industry of this country. This 
series tells of the Northwest where the 
landowners are dominant, where they are 
working out a new order of codperation, 
where they are the directors of banks, and 
where they conduct their business upon 
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honest explanations of Champ Clark and 
Governor Harmon, and such timely and 
intimate comparisons of the three presi- 
dential candidates as appear in this 


more scientific lines than the average city 
industry. 

In October will begin Mr. William 
Bayard Hale’s series of four articles, 
‘‘Adventures on the Frontiers of Science.” 

(1) In the Universe of the Stars; (2) 
Explorations in the Realm of Substance 
— the Search for the Basis of Matter; (3) 
Explorations in the Empire of Vital 
Energy —the Adventures of Biologists 
Searching for the Origin of Life; (4) 
Explorations in the Kingdom of Conscience 
The old religious sanctions of good 
conduct having largely lost their authority, 
a new basis of ethics is appearing. 

In October also will begin Mrs. Mabel 
Potter Daggett’s series on “Women” 
with the first article “The Larger House- 
keeping.” When every home produced 
its own food and clothing the housekeeper 
could oversee their cleanliness. Now the 
food and milk and clothing comes from — 
where?’ The women of Boston were 
shocked when they found out, shocked 
into activity, and the story of the wonders 
that they have worked and are working 
to make cleanliness and healthfulness as 
possible now as when each housewife 
saw to the making of everything, is cheer- 
ful and interesting reading. 

After October Mr. Samuel P. Orth’s 
“At the Front in The Labor War”’ will 
appear. These articles, describing the 
whole Labor situation, will be written 
with the same vivacity that enlivened his 
“The World-Wide Sweep of Socialism”’ 
and be drawn from the same kind of in- 
formation — personal observation and 
interviews with the leaders on each side. 

The WorLp’s Work will continue the 
series, “ What | Am Trying To Do,” which 
in the past has had articles from Mr. Oscar 
Underwood, Surgeon-General Rupert Blue, 
Governor Stubbs of Kansas, President 
Taft, David Belasco, and others. In this 
number the article is by Secretary Meyer 
of the Navy, and in the next it will be by 
Miss Julia Lathrop of the Children’s 
Bureau. 

Besides these things the WorLpD’s Work 
will maintain the same standard of political 
information which in the past produced 
the only complete and authentic bio- 
graphy of Woodrow Wilson, frank and 


number. Early numbers will contain: 
“What a Constructive Progressive Plan in 
Politics Means” —a series of editorial 
explanations of the movement of public 
opinion toward more direct and more 
responsible government. 


THE FOOL AND HIS MONEY 


HE statistics of increasing insanity 
are somehow not as alarming as it 
might seem they ought to be; we 

take courage when we remember that in 
former days insane people were restrained 
at home and not reported to the authori- 
ties, as they are nowadays when every- 
one recognizes that the best place for a 
deficient is in a hospital. 

But where shall we find comfort against 
statistics of folly, of imbecility, of deluded 
idiocy, such as are furnished by the Post 
Office Department’s report on mail swind- 
ling? 

Operating through the United States 
mails alone, get-rich-quick plunderers last 
year took one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions of dollars out of the pockets of cred- 
ulous simpletons. The report does not 
set forth how many -dunces contributed 
to this fund of folly, but there must’ have 
been many hundred thousands. It is sad 
to reflect that, in a land commonly re- 
garded as enlightened, with newspapers 
and magazines abounding, such an aston- 
ishing proportion of the population should 
be so weak mentally as to suffer themselves 
to be beguiled by sensational descriptions of 
the wonders of bogus mines, fake remedies, 
worthless lands, and fraudulent enter- 
prises. The most hopeless feature of the 
matter is that the victims seem incurable. 
No sooner has one “investment’’ failed 
than they rush with even greater con- 
fidence to another. Last year’s record 
shows that the imbeciles gave the swindlers 
fifty millions more than the year before. 

The accepted axiom that one is born 
every minute seems inadequate quite to 
account for the number of fools at large 
in the country. 
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EAR-ADMIRAL_ Robley_ D. 

Evans, a national hero, died 

early in the summer. In his 

hands at the time of his death 

he held a letter from a man 

named J. Q. A. Walker, a gentleman un- 

known to fame. In this letter Mr. 

Walker abused Admiral Evans for acting 

in behalf of the stockholders of the Cali- 

fornia Consolidated Oil Co., and thereby 

seriously interfering with the plans and 

schemes of Mr.- Walker and some of his 

associates. Mr. Walker was one of the 

directors who had had charge of the cam- 

paign in which the stock of the company 
was distributed to the public. 

Probably there has never been a more 
flagrant case of the abuse of a great and 
glorious name for mean and contemptible 
purposes than this case of the California 
Consolidated Oil Co. The California 
Consolidated was little better than a wild- 
cat oil company which held options on some 
producing properties in California. The 
promoters saw that they were going to 
have a hard time to sell the stock to the 
public. They hit upon a very simple and 
ingenious scheme. They went to Admiral 
Evans, a man untrained in business, and 
persuaded him that the company had a 
glorious future and that it was practically 
a sure money-maker for its stockholders. 
He put some of his own very small capital 
into it and accepted the presidency. fiat 
gave them the use of ‘his name. 

Then began one of the most spectacular 
advertising campaigns to sell the oil 
company stock. It was carried on in the 
East by an underwriting concern called 
the Lincoln Stock & Bond Co. The prin- 
cipal thing that they advertised was the 
name and reputation of Admiral Robley 
D. Evans. His face appeared in all 
the pamphlets and circulars and even on 
posters displayed on the street cars. The 
advertising itself was a typical “ get-rich- 
quick” offer of stock that was stated to 
be worth a dollar a share for 60 cents. 

Into this wild-cat project they lured half 
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a million dollars of the public’s money, 
almost all from people who could not afford 
to risk a dollar. When the stockholders 
got together recently in New York most 
of them appeared to be even less sub- 
stantial than the usual class of victims of 
such enterprises. Almost without excep- 
tion they said that their interest in the 
scheme was wholly on the strength of the 
name and reputation of Admiral Evans. 

When the crash came, Admiral Evans 
did all that he could for the stockholders. 
Other people had various schemes of their 
own, which involved the fleecing of these 
small holders. Evans fought with all his 
strength against these plans and it was 
because of this fight that he received the 
letter referred to earlier in this article. 
Some of his friends say that the grief and 
strain of this losing battle on behalf of the 
people who had trusted in his name and 
reputation killed him. Certainly it has 
appeared in the record that not only did 
he not make a dollar out of this enterprise, 
either in profits or in salaries, but that he 
himself was, relatively speaking, one of 
the heaviest losers in the venture. 

These are simple facts of record. No 
man who reads this story can help but be 
amazed at the success of these crooked 
promoters in luring a man of Admiral 
Evans’s stamp into a swindling operation 
of this sort; yet, unhappily, a dozen other 
instances equally flagrant can be cited 
from the records of the recent past. In 
some of them the chickens have not yet 
come home to roost and it is too early to 
put all the facts on record. In others 
the story has already been told. One of 
the most notorious cases was that whereby 
perhaps the best known minister of the 
gospel in New York was induced to become 
a trustee of a wildcat flotation. 

From the standpoint of the public, such 
episodes as these carry a plain enough 
warning. Almost every stockholder who 
was at the meeting in New York at which 
the truth about the California Consoli- 
dated was brought out, expressed himself 
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as perfectly confident that Admiral Evans 
was not to blame, yet it was his name 
that led them to lose their money. It is 
well for the investor not to put too much 
trust in names but to investigate every 
investment proposition on its own merit. 

On the other hand, it is increasingly 


THE HOOKWORM 


necessary that men who have the con- 
fidence of the public should keep them- 
selves clear of all such enterprises as find 
it necessary to finance themselves by ap- 
pealing to the small investor of money. A 
public man can not afford to sell his 
name for a mess of pottage. 


AND CIVILIZATION 


THE WORK OF THE ROCKEFELLER SANITARY COMMISSION IN THE SOUTHERN STATES 
MAKING MEN OF AN4EMICS AND ADDING INCALCULABLE WEALTH AS WELL AS 
HEALTH TO OUR NATIONAL ASSETS—THE WAY ‘TOWARD THE 
RECLAMATION OF ALL TROPICAL PEOPLES AND THE UTILIZATION 
OF THEIR LANDS —THE PRODIGIOUS PART THAT THIS PARA- 

SITE HAS PLAYED IN THE HISTORY OF ALL WARM COUNTRIES 


BY 
WALTER H. PAGE 


HE discovery, by Dr. Charles 

W. Stiles, of hookworm dis- 

ease in the United States is 

the most helpful event in the 

history of our Southern states. 
For its eradication will contribute more 
than any other event to the well-being and 
to the mental and moral life of at least 
2,000,000 persons and, therefore, to all 
the rest of the population. Nor is this 
all; for this disease belts the world; and 
as a result of the work to eradicate it in 
the South a systematic attack on it is 
likely to be made in other countries. ‘This 
will mean an increase of efficiency in a 
larger part of the human race than was 
ever before brought about by any one 
direct organized effort. 

This debilitating disease has played an in- 
calculable part in the history of all warm 
countries. The present condition of China, 
of India, and of Central America, and, of 
parts of South America, and of the West 
Indies is in great measure accounted for 
by its ravages, in some of these countries 
for many centuries. 

The eradication of the disease is so 
far-reaching a piece of work that it is 
almost absurd to try to sketch it in a 
magazine article, or to try to give any 
measure of its significance. 


The story divides itself into two parts 
— the work in the Southern states and in 
Porto Rico; and the way that this work 
seems likely to open for the reclamation 
of other tropical peoples. 

The hookworm is an intestinal parasite, 
—a worm about one third of an inch long 
when it is grown. When of microscopic 
size, it enters the body most often through 
the skin, generally through the skin of 
the feet because the feet come in contact 
with it in polluted soil. The female 
worms in the body give forth an incredible 
number of eggs, which hatch when de- 
pasited on the soil, and while yet invisible 
to the eye enter the feet. Thence they 
make a long journey through the body 
till they reach the small intestines to which 
they cling and give forth a poison, which 
produces the disease, and lay more eggs 
and thus repeat the endless round of their 
parasitical life. As many as 4,500 worms 
have been expelled from a single person; 
they have been known to live in a per- 
son for ten years; and they are so prolific 
that a large part of the inhabited soil 
of the earth between 36 degrees north 
latitude and 30 degrees south is polluted 
with them. The pollution occurs, of 
course, because of the insanitary disposi- 
tion of human excrement. 
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Its cure, except in extreme cases, is 
made by a dose or doses of thymol, follow- 
ing and followed by epsom salts. The 
thymol expels the worms. The prevention 
of the disease will be brought about by the 
universal use of sanitary privies. Its 
effect is to make its victims anemic — in 
plain English, worthless, more or less. 
In many cases it is, of course, fatal, and 
it prepares the victim for any other dis- 
ease that he may be exposed to, notably 
typhoid fever. 

The Rockefeller Sanitary Commission 
for the Eradication of Hookworm Disease 
came into being in this way: When 
President 
Country Life went on its journey of 
investigation, Dr. Stiles, at his own 
request, was detailed by the Surgeon- 
General of the United States to accompany 
it. At the public hearings of the Com- 
mission in the Southern States he was 
asked to explain hookworm disease. At 
that time a few physicians (very few of 
those who live in the country) had heard 
of it; and the public knew nothing about 
it. Dr. Stiles’s frank statement at- 
tracted earnest attention. It often even 
provoked criticism and denial. At 
Raleigh, N. C., an incredulous physician 
in the audience asked him if the disease 
existed there. “I see several pronounced 
cases in the room now,” he replied. A 
local newspaper declared that the Com- 
mission was slafidering: the community; 
the Governor gave out an interview in 
praise of the health of the fair land that he 
ruled over and denouncing its slanderers. 
Sketches of the lives of aged men of the 
neighborhood were published, to prove 
the healthfulness of the community, and 
much other such nonsense and ignorance 
was put forth. That was less than 
four years ago. Now the organization 
for eradicating the disease in North Caro- 
lina is one of the most vigorous and 
efficient in all the South. The economic 
gain that has already been made in the 
state by this work—to take no other 
measure of it — is simply incalculable; and 
the very newspapers and politicians who 
showed such belligerent ignorance are help- 
ing the work forward with might and main. 
There is, by the way, no finer spirit 
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of unselfish service to be found, in our 
time or for all | know in any time, than 
the spirit shown by the men who make 
up this great army of hookworm eradica- 
tion — physicians, women, county officers, 
school-teachers. False modesty and _ all 
differences of rank and fortune are for- 
gotten. So is medical ethics. When a 
traveling dispensary comes to a neigh- 
borhood, the people come great distances 
to be examined, men, women, and 
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D> CES GAMERS GROMER GHEE? OL TS om 
MAKING THE HOOKWORM INTERESTING 


LECTURES TO SCHOOL CHILDREN, MOVING 
PICTURE SHOWS, THE DISTRIBUTION OF PAMPHLETS, 
AND HOUSE TO HOUSE PROPAGANDA ARE THE 
CAMPAIGN WEAPONS OF THE SANITARY COMMISSION 


children, rich and poor, white and 
black. The hookworm has no social code 
and he uses no “Who’s Who.” After 
the people have been treated they bring 
their friends to the dispensary. The 
population seeks information about 
sanitary privies. Gratitude and a wish 
to help others override false modesty and 
social conventions. 

To return to the story of the Sanitary 
Commission. The publicity thus given 
to the disease, to its easy cure, and to its 
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possible eradication, brought it to the 
attention of Mr. F. T. Gates and Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The next step 
was the organization of the Rockefeller 
Sanitary Commission with Dr. Stiles, 
Dr. William H. Welch of the Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School, and Dr. Simon 
Flexner of the Rockefeller Institute as the 








COMING! 


To Roxobel, Kelford and 
Powellsville. 


BERTIE CO. HOOKWORM DISPENSARIES. 














HOOKWORM GREATLY MAGNIFIED 








The County Commissioners have so arranged with the 
North Carolina Board of Health that the towns of 
Roxobel, Kelford and Powellsville will secure the services 
of The State and County Free Hookworm Dispensaries. 

Dr. Covington, a state specialist on these diseases, and 
Mr. Conner, an expert microscopist, will be in attend- 
ance at these dispensaries on the days and dates printed 
below. 

Everybody should visit these dispensaries on the dates 
given below, be examined and see if they have any of these 
diseases. If you have, medicine will be given that will 
change you from a tired, indolent, despondent kind of a 
man to one who goes about his work with a vim anda 
rush, always finding pleasure in everything. Ask any of 
the thousands who have already been treated in this 
county. They know. All this without any cost to you 
whatever. All is paid for by the state and county. Come, 
bring your wife and children with you, let them see the 
different varieties of worms that often infect people. See 
the hookworm eggs under the microscope and hear talks 
on this disease. 

Remember the dates as this will be your last opportun- 
ity to be examined and treated free of all cost. 

In visiting the dispensaries do not neglect to bring with 
you a very small box on which you have written your 
name and age containing a small specimen of your bowel 
movement as only in this way can an examination be 
made. In making this examination, if present, any of 
the worms are found, whether it be the tape worm, round 
worm, or any of the other various varieties. 











A POSTER USED BY THE COMMISSION 


AN INVITATION, A WARNING, AND INSTRUCTIONS TO 
THE PEOPLE OF THREE TOWNS IN NORTH CAROLINA 


medical members, and there are ten lay 
members. Mr. Wickliffe Rose, at that 


time Secretary of the Peabody Fund for 
the advancement of education in the 
South, was chosen as administrative secre- 
tary and Dr. Stiles as scientific secre- 
tary. Mr. John D. Rockefeller volun- 


teered to finance the Commission up to 
the sum of $1,000,000, if so much should 
be needed; and Mr. Rose set to work by a 
well-matured plan to organize a campaign 
of demonstration and education. 

The money of the Commission is used 
for sanitary surveys, demonstration, and 
organization. The eager ‘and _ self- 
sacrificing men and women of the South 
have taken up the work; and _ local 
governments and public bodies appro- 
priate money in an increasing volume for 
carrying it on. The work has, of course, 
yet only begun. But the plan and 
methods of it are so effective, and good 
results of so many different sorts have 
already come that this vast sanitary cam- 
paign is worth careful study for many 
reasons and from many points of view. 

First, through state and other local 
boards of héalth wherever possible, a 
sanitary survey of the several Southern 
states was made and the degree of infection 
published. Almost every part of the 
South is infected; and there are communi- 
ties in which three fourths of the people 
have the disease. Then every state was 
divided into sanitary districts. In every 
district a local physician has charge of 
the work, all under the direction of a state 
director, who is in most cases a member 
of the State Board of Health. | 

A typical way in which the field work 
is done is described in this schedule, used 
in Alabama: 

By a personal letter from the Central Office 
a date is fixed on which a representative of the 
State Board of Health will meet with a County 
Medical Society if there be one, at its regular 
meeting, to discuss the details of the campaign 
in that county. 

A resolution is asked for, signed by each 
member of the Society, promising their co- 
operation, individually and collectively. 

A petition is drawn up, to the County Com- 
missioners, asking for a small sum of money 
to defray expenses. 

An itinerary of the county is then mapped 
out and the field physician proceeds on his 
tour, meeting first the physicians. All schools 
en route are visited and lectured to. Public 
lectures with a stereopticon are given at all 
important places in the county. The news- 
papers are supplied with information. 

Three to five places are selected for the dis- 
pensary, and the dates are published. Circulars 
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and letters carrying this information are sent 
throughout the county. 

Each dispensary is visited by the field 
physician and his staff once a week on the 
advertised day for a period of three to six or 
eight weeks. 

The physicians give free treatment to 
all who need it after the microscopists 
have made examinations; then they go 
on to the next place, and the next week 
repeat the circuit. A great mass of litera- 
ture on the subject is thus distributed. 

This explanation of very simple ma- 
chinery is a dull recital of routine; but 
the matter dealt with at these country 
gatherings is the matter of despair and 
hope, of human worthlessness and effi- 
ciency — of life and death in fact. 

This field-work shows the efficiency 
of an admirable business organization 
and the fervor of a religious propaganda. 
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prepared in dose form and sealed in envelopes 
properly labeled, he was ready for business. 

The people began to arrive early, and from 
about nine o’clock in the morning to about 
four in the afternoon there was a throng at the 
dispensary — men, women, and children from 
town and country. Seven of these had come 
from De Funuak Spring, Fla., twenty miles 
over country roads. They lingered; gathered 
in groups around the table of exhibits; listened 
to the stories of improvement as told by those 
who had been treated; and returned to their 
homes to repeat to their neighbors what they 
had seen and heard. 

To each person found infected Dr. Perdue 
handed a sealed envelope containing the 
thymol prepared in dose form, and a card, on 
the upper half of which were printed the 
directions for taking the medicine and on the 
lower half directions for preventing reinfection; 
treatment to be taken at home. Working in 
this way in Covington and Butler counties for 


A RECORD OF FOUR WEEKS OF DISPENSARY WORK IN NORTH CAROLINA 














SAMPSON ROBESON COLUMBUS HALIFAX 
COUNTY COUNTY TOTAL NUMBER 
WEEK ENDING COUNTY COUNTY or 
Dr. Strosnider | Dr. B. W. Page ie cae a ee 
Dispensary not 

July 15 53 44 518 open (2 days) 615 
July 22 316 185 647 194 1,342 
July 29 926 478 653 438 2,495 
Aug. 5 387 645 1,239 537 2,808 
Totals 1,682 1,352 3,057 1,169 7,260 




















Read this account of the work of a field- 
doctor in southern Alabama, from the 
itinerary of the Administrative Secretary: 


On May 18th, we visited the dispensary at 
Florala where Dr. Perdue treated on that day 
186 people. 

Dr. Perdue is a young man—a fine physical 
specimen with plenty of red blood, a keen eye, 
an open, genial face and a big heart; he makes 
friends because he can’t help it and goes at his 
work as if this one thing he were born to do. 
He had organized and conducted the dis- 
pensaries in Covington County; and in 18 
dispensary days treated 2,504 people. 

For the dispensary at this point he had se- 
cured a room about 20 by 20 ft.; had pro- 
vided a few: chairs and three tables — one for 
his microscope, one for his literature, printed 
forms, and writing materials, and a third for 
an exhibit of parasites which the treated pa- 
tients brought in in bottles. With this simple 
equipment and a supply of thymol which he had 


26 dispensary days, Dr. Perdue has treated 
3,528 persons. 

This is from a report of an itinerary in 
North Carolina: 


At -Harrell’s Store in Sampson County, 
we found Dr. Strosnider running his.’ dis- 
pensary at the schoolhouse. As we neared 
the place, we met a line of buggies and wagons 
with whole families coming away; on reaching 
the schoolhouse I counted thirty-three buggies 
standing in the grove; in and around the 
schoolhouse were a hundred or more people 
of both sexes and of all ages waiting for atten- 
tion; on the inside we found Dr. Strosnider, 
his microscopist, and a temporary assistant 
working to the limit of their: capacity; Dr. 
Strosnider did not stop for luncheon. He 
treated at his dispensary on that day 136 cases. 
He is running five dispensaries in Sampson 
County, visiting each of them one day each 
week. I have just received his record of cases 
treated for the week: 
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Tuesday 116 


Holly Grove. 
Wednesday 136 


Harrell’s Store 


Ingold Thursday 116 
Roseboro. Friday 227 
Clinton Saturday 332 

Total for five days . . . 927 


We observed the methods of work; talked 
with many of the people, made photographs 
of the dispensary and a few interesting groups 
of cases; went on that evening to Wilmington, 
where we visited Dr. Stiles and saw his 
work in the laboratory. I must mention one 
case here that illustrates a situation the 
magnitude and appalling significance of which 
have been impressing themselves on me for 
the past twelve months. Dr. Stiles had 
just had in the hospital a case of amoebic 


Thursday evening we ran down to Chad- 
bourn and took the early train Friday morning 
for Fair Bluff in Columbia County to see the 
experjment of the tent hospital and dispensary 
combined. When the conductor took our 
tickets for Fair Bluff he said: ‘‘ You are going 
to the right place to-day; they are holding a 
hookworm convention up there; the state is 
making a demonstration; it has been running 
all week; all these people are going there and 
the whole damn crowd look as if they’ve got 
it.” A large crowd did get off at Fair Bluff. 
We reached the tent at eight o’clock in the 
morning and found 43 persons there waiting 
for attention. 

On the day of our visit 217 cases were treated; 
at another point Dr. Pridgen made a 
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A SANITATION MAP OF NORTH CAROLINA 
ON A BASIS OF 100 FOR PERFECTION, THE FIGURES ENCLOSED IN CIRCLES SHOW THE PERCENTAGES 
OF SANITARY PRECAUTION AGAINST HOOKWORM IN THE VARIOUS COUNTIES OF NORTH CAROLINA. A MAP 
ISSUED BY THE ROCKEFELLER SANITARY COMMISSION 





dysentery which a local physician had been 
treating for another ailment. The microscope 
easily revealed the real cause of the trouble; 
specific treatment cured the man and sent him 
back to his work within a few days. I am 
meeting with hundreds of cases of just such 
incompetent medical practice; the people suffer 
their ills and bear the additional burden of 
long continued doctors’ bills for services 
that bring no relief. In teaching physicians 
to use the microscope our work is giving them 
definite control over a group of diseases the 
diagnosis ~° which heretofore has been to 
them a seai.d volume. I foresee the organiza- 
tion of an extension service which will keep the 
practising physician abreast with the progress 
of medical science. 


record of 412 cases treated in one day. In 
one of these tents we found the most severe 
case of hookworm disease that I have seen. 
The boy is sixteen years old and weighs fifty 
pounds; he has been too ill to work for eight 
years; has been in bed for two years; his 
mother brought him in two and a half miles in a 
buggy in her lap; she told me she thought she 
would never get him there’ alive. He was pale 
as a corpse, thin beyond belief, and so weak that 
the doctor would not risk more than a child’s 
dose. This dose brought results; those who 
had been with him for two days assured me 
that improvement was marked. He was 
drinking milk and had sent his brother out for 
eggs with the command not to stay long. The 
doctor says he is going to get well. [He has 
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completely recovered.] 1 thought of this boy 
again that evening and with new hope when I 
met on the train a young man who told me 
that he had been an extreme anemic, had taken 
eight treatments, had gained forty-five pounds 
in six months, and stood there before me the 
ruddy picture of health, looking as if he has 
never had a day of illness in his life. 

The value of the dispensary as an edu- 
cational agency and the rapidity with 
which this demonstration method gets 
its hold upon the people is shown by the 
tabular statement on a preceding page 
of results for the first four weeks of the 
dispensary work in North Carolina: 

The stories told by many of the people 
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Now, for the first time, the main cause 
of their long backwardness is explained 
and it is a removable cause. It is not 
malaria, it is not the warmth of the climate, 
it is not the after-effects of slavery, it 
is not a large “poor-white” element of the 
population — but it is the same disease 
that has for centuries made a large part 
of all tropical and semi-tropical peoples 
anemic, the same cause that has had much 
to do with making life and civilization 
what they are in India, in China, in the 
Philippine Islands, in Central America. 
The hookworm has probably played a 
larger part in our Southern history than 
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NORTH CAROLINA’S ROLL OF HONOR 
THE SANITARY COMMISSION APPEALED TO LOCAL PRIDE BY PUBLISHING THESE MAPS ON WHICH THE 
COUNTIES MARKED WITH STARS ARE THOSE WHICH PROVIDED MONEY FOR THE ESTABLISHING OF FREE 
DISPENSARIES AND HOSPITALS FOR THE TREATMENT OF HOOKWORM DISEASE 


of their own experiences are full of grati- 
tude and of an eagerness to help others 
— expressed sometimes in a vocabulary 
taken from the Bible and from patent 
medicine commendations. 

Every man who knows the people of 
the Southern states sees in the results of 
this work a new epoch in their history and, 
because of its sanitary suggestiveness, a 
new epoch in our national history. The 
Southern white people are of almost pure 
English stock. It has been hard to ex- 
plain their backwardness, for they are 
descended from capable ancestors and 
inhabit a rich land. 





slavery or wars or any- political dogma 
or economic creed. It has, in fact, had a 
strong influence (nobody can say how 
strong) in shaping political dogmas and 
economic creeds. If there had been no 
hookworm victims in our Southern states 
it is certain that our national history would 
in some way, perhaps in many ways, have 
been very different. 

There are now in those states more than 
two million men and women who are 
maimed, stunted, kept back, are in- 
efficient, and children to whom red-blooded 
life is denied — all these wretched and a 
burden, not by any necessity of heredity 
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or by any wilful defect of character, but 
because they are sick. And now the way 
to their complete reclamation is made clear. 

If, therefore, there be anything more 
important now going on in the world 
than this earnest campaign for its eradica- 
tion, will you not find it hard to name it? 

And the effect of this health campaign 


prevent this disease. Well, if this disease, 
why not others? It brings a new. con- 
ception of sanitation — sanitation which 
must involve the conduct not only of the 
individual but of the whole neighborhood. 
It brings a new idea of education, too. The 
school is becoming a centre of health- 
knowledge. It brings a new duty — at 
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THE HOOKWORM BELT 


BETWEEN 30° NORTH LATITUDE AND 30° SOUTH LATITUDE 


on the sick is not the whole story. It 
brings into play the best qualities of the 
well. It makes men and women chari- 
table in their judgments and helpful in 
their impulses and actions. The neigh- 
bors whom they had blamed or despised 
have been — only sick. It brings a new 
community-spirit. It is the duty of the 
whole community to cure the sick and to 


least a specific duty—to the church: 
the hookworm stands in the way to salva- 
tion; and, if the hookworm, why not other 
results of bad sanitation? And anew form 
of political activity, of course, comes to 
many a rural community when it spends 
its first health-money for compelling the 
use of sanitary privies. 

There is no part of the population nor 
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institution nor organization that fails to 
help in less or greater degree — the local 
newspaper, the women’s clubs, all kinds 
of social and business organizations. In 
many communities there is at first the 
inertia and even the incredulity of ignor- 
ance. But these soon yield to a well- 
nigh universal codperation and enthusiasm. 
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Dear Sir: My son and | established a 
free dispensary service (furnishing our time 
and money) during the second week in last 
July for the benefit of hookworm victims. 
Since then we have given free treatment to at 
least 350 persons ranging in age from two to 
sixty-five years. For the benefit of the workers 
we give each Sunday morning. By so doing 
we do not take them away from their labor. 
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IN WHICH NEARLY THREE QUARTERS OF THE PEOPLE ARE INFECTED 


When a whole people unite in an unselfish 
effort for common helpfulness, good re- 
sults come of more kinds than anybody 
could foresee; and a whole people united 
in an unselfish effort — that is as inspiring 
a spectacle as men or gods ever see. 

The following letter was written by a 
physician at Kinston, N. C., to Dr. Fer- 
rell, the state director of the work: 


One Sunday we had forty-one at our Sunday 
School and every one of them had hookworms, 

I never invested a little money in anything 
that has ever given me half the pleasure [ 
gave gotten out of our hookworm crusade. 
There has been a remarkable increase in the 
intelligence of these people, rosy cheeks and 
bright eyes have taken the place of pallor 
and leaden eyes. 

It just does me good all over to look at these 
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boys and girls and see how happy and bright 
they look. Many of them are going to be 
fine citizens some day. 
Yours truly, 
H. O. Hyatr, M. D. 


‘No doubt it is as true as it ever was that 
“men are mighty full of human nature,” 
and this kind of work gives it gracious 
opportunities to show itself. 

A letter from the Scientific Secretary 
tells of a public health movement begun 
by the Negroes of Wilmington, N. C. A 
company of Negroes called on the Mayor 
to urge that the road to the Negro ceme- 
tery be improved. The Mayor replied 
that they used the road to the cemetery 
altogether too frequently, and he asked 
the local health officer, Dr. Nesbit, to speak 
to them about public health. 

They formed a Good Roads and Health 
Association, and held health rallies at 
the various Negro churches Sunday after- 
noons. The speakers for the first Sunday 
were the Mayor, one of the members of 
the Council, and the Health Officer, and 
others. There were possibly 800 to 1,000 
Negroes present when the Scientific Secre- 
tary addressed them. 

The preachers in many places use their 
pulpits to further the work. I have seen 
a letter signed by the Methodist, Baptist, 
and Presbyterian preachers in one town 
addressed to all the clergy in the county, 
asking them to give notice of dispensary 
dates and to urge the people to be healed; 
and this action is typical of many. 

The volume of the work is indicated 
by such facts as these, taken from a 
summary made by the Administrative 
Secretary: 


During the year in nine states 140,378 
persons were treated. This means that for 
every $1.27 expended a human being has been 
benefited in health and helped to a higher and 
better scale of living. 

The preliminary survey“has demonstrated 
the presence of the infection in 719 of the 884 
counties in ten states; and for this survey 
there were examined microscopically 37,267 
rural children from 6 to 18 years of age; and 
43,448 rural homes were inspected. 

Altogether, 5,225 physicians were visited; 206 
lectures delivered to 4,900 physicians. During 
the year 4,126 physicians have reported treat- 
ing for hookworm disease 53,167 persons. 


These organizations have reached by personal 
visit 9,450 teachers; by letter, 17,294; by 
lectures at institutes, 15,448; by bulletins and 
leaflets, 43,393. They have personally visited 
673 newspapers and have given to the. press 
5,762 letters and 1,843 articles. They have 
delivered 3,620 public lectures to 451,877 
people, and have distributed to the people 
908,436 bulletins on sanitation. 

In nine states 85 counties have appropriated 
from county funds for the local expenses of 
county dispensaries for the free. treatment 
of hookworm disease $10,799, and at these 
dispensaries 74,005 persons have been treated. 


As for the effect of the disease on the 
intellectual and moral qualities of a 
people, consider this picture of a dark 
Virginian neighborhood. 

The people had for generations been 
set apart by marked peculiarities from 
the people surrounding them. They made 
a dark spot on the map. A nickname of 
reproach was given to them. They were 
even regarded by some of their neighbor- 
ing communities as a distinct race. They. 
lived in abject poverty; they were of very 
low mental power; they» had lost the 
normal moral perception of the surround- 
ing communities; and they lived in promis- 
cuous immorality that is almost incredible. 
It was a country slum of the worst type. 
Of the forty children in a miserable 
school, thirty-eight had the disease. The 
two who were well came from outside 
this region. There were forty-five chil- 
dren who had never attended school. 
The following glimpses of life there are con- 
densed from the report of an official visitor: 


We stopped at the house of A. Mrs. A. 
was hoeing in the garden. At the doctor’s 
request she told the family history. She had 
been an anemic from infancy; had never till 
this year known a well day; had borne six 
children; one had died of “dropsy”’ (really of 
hookworm disease); her husband did_ half 
work, the oldest boy less; their home had 
always been this one-room hut. 

The doctor had treated them a year ago and 
now all who were old enough were at work; 
a new house was nearly built; they were 
building a sanitary privy; the children would 
go to school in the fall; the family is now on 
its feet; and the mother’s first thought is of a 
better life for her children. 

Nearby is another home; six children had 
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OLD HOME OF HOOKWORM VICTIMS 


THE CABIN IN WHICH AN INFECTED FAMILY OF 
SIX PERSONS LIVED, NO MEMBER OF WHICH, FOR 
FOUR GENERATIONS, HAD BEEN TO SCHOOL OR DONE 
A FULL DAY'S WORK 


been born and two had died; the struggle had 
been hopeless; they had spent most of their 
small earnings on doctors and patent medi- 
cines. They, too, had been cured, free of cost. 
As the old mother came to the end of her story 
and tried to express her gratitude to the doctor 
she faltered; she spoke of what had been done 
also for others; and raising her hand she said, 
“It is the greatest thing that ever come.” 

And so the story might run on indefinitely. 
The doctor in charge of the hookworm work in 
this district (whose treatment is free) can tell 
you of cases like these all day long and show 
you the people. This whole population has for 
generations borne the burden of a heavy in- 
fection. The community has been islanded 
and isolated, with cumulative results — physi- 
cal, intellectual, economic, and moral; from 
generation to generation there has been a 
lowering of vitality, physical and mental. 
One result has been a deadening of the moral 
sense and a loss of self-respect. But the 
clearing of the moral atmosphere has already 
set in. The results are not only gratifying; 
they are stirring. I predict that within five 
years the whole face of this country will be 
changed and one will see here a new people 
and a new earth. 


In the Porto Rican reports the following 
dialogue is given to show the mental effects 
of the disease on a typical victim. It took 
place between a patient and a physician: 


What is your name? 
Umph? 

I say, what is your name? 
What is my name? 

Yes, what is your name? 
Juana. 
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Juana what? 
Juana Maldonada. 

What is the matter with you? 

What is the matter with me? 

Yes; what is the matter with you? 

I get tired. 

Where do you live? 

Who — I? 

Yes; you, where do you live? 

Over there (pointing toward the mountains). 
In what barrio? 

In what barrio? 

Yes, in what barrio? 

El] Aoneaute. 


This man was not a stupid man in 
health; for when he was cured he answered 
such questions promptly and intelligently. 
“This,” says the report, “is the mental 
state of the man whom many an unjust 
foreigner labels lazy, lacking in initiative, 
stupid, degenerate, etc.” 

Infected children in a school at Varnado, 
La., who ranked fifth and sixth in their 
classes were cured and then ranked 
second and third. In a girls’ school in 
Mississippi the grade of 56 girls who were 
infected showed an average of 77 out of a 
possible 100; the grade of 56 girls, who 
were not infected, chosen at random was 
89. Of these 56 infected girls, 17 failed; 
of the non-infected 56, only two failed. 

A hint of the part that intestinal para- 
sites play in tropical countries is given by 
this record of the Bilibid prison, in the 
Philippine Islands. The death-rate under 
lay management was 238 per 1,000; under 
the Bureau of Health after the American 




















THEIR NEW HOME 
SIX MONTHS AFTER TREATMENT THIS HOUSE WAS 
BUILT BY THE SAME FAMILY WHO NOW WORK 
HOPEFULLY AND SEND THEIR CHILDREN TO SCHOOL 
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occupation it fell to 70 per 1,000; and 
there it halted till the prisoners were ex- 
amined and treated for intestinal parasites 
(52 per cent. of them had hookworm), and 
then the death-rate fell to 13 per 1,000. 

It is practically certain, by the way, 
that many of the deaths in Andersonville 
prison during the Civil War were caused 
by hookworm disease. The conditions 
under which the prisoners lived were 
ideal for its worst forms and effects. 

A few efforts have been made to calcu- 
late the economic loss caused by the 
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A physician in Ecuador, a Dr. Parker, 
has reported that on a large cocoa 
plantation that he visited not»more than 
33 per cent. of normal efficiency was 
possible in the work of the 300 laborers. 
On one estate in British Guiana the 
manager reported that the productive 
value of the men was increased 100 per 
cent. by treatment for hookworm disease. 
In the light of these facts, Mr. Rose asks 
in one of the reports of the Commission, 
‘“‘What must be the economic significance 
of this disease for India with its 300 














ON THE ROAD TO HEALTH 


DRIVING NINETEEN MILES TO VISIT THE TENT-DISPENSARY AT FAIR BLUFF, N. C., SET UP BY DR. PRIDGEN, 
WHO TREATED 412 CASES IN ONE: DAY 


disease. Dr. Gunn, an inspector for the 
California State Board of Health, tells 
of a mine where 300 laborers were em- 
ployed, of whom half were infected. The 
loss of efficiency was calculated by the 
owners at $20,000 a year. In Porto Rico 
“the disease has reduced the average 
efficiency of the labor on the coffee planta- 
tions to 50 per cent. of normal efficiency, 
in some cases to 35 per cent.” In other 
words it requires two hookworm victims 
and sometimes three to do the work that 
one well man would do. 


millions of people and from 60 to 80 per 
cent. of them infected?” One can only 
guess at the economic gain in our Southern 
states by the eradication of this disease. 
In almost every rural community a small 
or large proportion of the people are too 
sick to be of any economic value or of 
more than one third or one half the normal 
value; and they retard to a degree the 
gait and habit of all the rest. 

But the curing of present victims, 
important as that is, is, after all, only the 
first step in the work and introductory 














to the larger task of educating the whole 
people into such sanitary habits as will 
eradicate the disease and prevent its 
recurrence. The time must come when 
public opinion will compel the enactment 
and the enforcement of laws that will 
make the disease impossible. For it is a 
task that nothing but vigorous local 
government enforced by vigorous public 
opinion can do. 

In a word, this organization and agita- 
tion and education must result in the 
sanitation of all rural life south of the 
Potomac and the Ohio rivers; and that 
will make a chapter in the education of a 
people such as cannot yet be found in 
human history. The main machinery 
must be an efficient county health officer, 
who must have a vigorous sanitary police 
force. 

This same sanitary training will be as 
effective against typhoid and malaria and 
many other diseases as if it were directed 
especially against them. 


And it requires no great discernment 
to see the revolutionary effect that all 
this health-work is having and will in an 
increasing degree continue to have on 
what we call Education. Under its in- 








AN INFECTED FAMILY 
TYPICAL GROUP OF HOOKWORM PEOPLE 
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A PROPAGANDIST OF HEALTH 


WILLIAM CLAY, A RURAL MAIL CARRIER, WHO, 
ON HIS LONG ROUTES, SPREAD THE HOPE OF 
HEALING TO THE BY-PLACES IN HIS COUNTY 


fluence the schools are fast changing their 
aims and methods — both the matter and 
the manner of their teaching. The health- 
bulletins and such like literature that have 
already been put out by the school authori- 
ties show the wholly changed point of 
view of the task of the school-mistress. | 
have before me a report of a most amusing 
but very earnest public debate between 
two teams of girls in a Mississippi high 
school on the question, “ Which is the more 
dangerous, the hookworm or the fly?” 
Here is a “quiz” that was given to the 
pupils of the high school at Dunnsville, Va: 


1. To what is the hookworm disease due? 
Describe the worm. 

2. What are the symptoms? 

3. How is the disease spread? 

4. Give the life history of the hookworm from 
the time the egg is laid until the worm is back 
in the intestine. 

5. Can the disease be cured? Which is 
better, cure or prevention? 

6. How can it be prevented? 

7. Suppose you had charge of a hookworm 
patient, describe your treatment and pre- 
cautions. 
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8. What can school-children do to eradicate 
the disease in Essex County? 
With this as a part of public school work 
for boys and girls, one might be tempted 
to call the disease a blessing; for what 
else could have brought the old “educa- 
tion” on such a long journey toward 
common sense? Of course it will not stop 
with this particular subject. It will deal 
more and more with the kinds of subjects 
that have to do with healthful living here 
and now. How whimsical Fate is, that 
we should be mightily helped to the right 
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reports of Dr. Bailey K. Ashford and Dr. 
Pedro G. Igaravidez are important and 
interesting for their historical as well as 
for their medical value. 

The Commission under Mr. Rose’s 
secretaryship has made an inquiry about 
the prevalence of this disease in other 
lands. Practically every country between 
36 degrees north latitude and 30 degrees 
south is infected, and infection is found in 
the mines of countries north of the 36 
degrees parallel, such as Wales, Germany, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, and France. 
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ONE OF THE TRAVELING HOSPITAL DISPENSARIES 


OF WHICH THE PHYSICIANS AND THE MICROSCOPISTS, AFTER ADVERTISING THE DATES OF THEIR VISITS, 
MAKE WEEKLY CIRCUITS TO GIVE FREE TREATMENTS 


kind of country schools in the United 
States by an intestinal parasite that 
poisoned the Pharaohs! 


Before this campaign was begun in the 
Southern states, the Government in Porto 
Rico attacked the same problem there. 
Our medical and sanitary work in that 
island is as humane and creditable a 
chapter in beneficent government as you 
will find in history. The population is 
recovering its economic efficiency and its 
normal mental and moral qualities. The 


The countries that have surface infection, 
including the United States, contain a popu- 
lation of about 940 millions. The estimated 
population of the globe is 1,600 millions. A 
good deal more than half, therefore, live 
in the area of hookworm infection. 

This parasite has been preying on man 
perhaps for thousands of years. A papyrus 
written 3,460 years ago contains a de- 
scription of a disease in Egypt which many 
physicians declare is the hookworm dis- 
ease: it describes it too accurately to be 
anything else. In recent times it was 











observed in Egypt first in 1833, but the 
first recorded treatment was made in 1887. 

The degree of infection differs. In 
Porto Rico it was estimated at the time 
of the American occupation at fully 90 
per cent. of the population. They were 
almost wholly an anemic people, physi- 
cally and economically well-nigh worthless. 
In Colombia 90 per. cent. of the people 
who live below an altitude of 3,000 feet 
have the disease; 50 per cent. of all in 
British Guiana; 90 per cent. in Dutch 
Guiana; in Egypt, 50 per cent. of the 
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Rome, it is very certain that hookworm 
disease has played a part in Asiatic 
history. The anemic condition of millions 
of people, century after century, has pro- 
foundly affected their economic life, their 
intellectual qualities, their social habits 
and ideals, and their religion: of that there 
can be no doubt. The relation between 
the hookworm and the doctrine of Nirvana 
is too probable to be regarded as fanciful. 
In these facts, there is material for the 
rewriting of the history of most tropical 
and semi-tropical nations. More import- 

















A PRELIMINARY TO THE WORK OF HEALING 


MICROSCOPISTS (AT THE SMALL TABLE AT THE RIGHT) EXAMINING SPECIMENS FOR THE COUNTRY FOLK. 
IN SUCH GATHERINGS, NEARLY I00 PER CENT. OF THE PEOPLE ARE INFECTED WITH HOOKWORM DISEASE, 


laboring population ; in Ceylon, go per cent.; 
in the whole of India with its population 
of 300 millions, from 60 to 80 per cent.— 
or more than 200,000,000. The disease ap- 
peared in the St. Gothard tunnel during its 
construction and was carried into the mines 
of Austria, Germany, and Belgium. Hun- 
gary, Belgium, Switzerland, and Germany 
have eradicated it or have it well under con- 
trol and France has it well in hand. But in 
these countries it exists only in mines. 
Whether or not malaria was one of the 
chief causes of the downfall of Greece and 


ant than the effect on the past is the 
certainty of a possible regeneration of 
these vast populations in the future. 

An American who closely observed the 
people in the Orinoco region of Venezuela 
has written to the Rockefeller Sanitary 
Commission this opinion: 


Venezuela is a country of marvelous and 
limitless natural resources. If the hookworm 
can be abolished and these listless, lifeless, 
almost worthless people, who are in this con- 
dition because of disease, can be transformed 
as a young man was whom | saw restored there 
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by an English physician, into vigorous, red- 
blooded, mentally alive people, their economic 
efficiency can be increased a thousandfold and 
the country can be started on a career of de- 
velopment which will make it a factor in the 
progress of the world. 

Poorly nourished brains are the natural 
breeding places for wild ideas. I believe that 
the eradication of the hookworm will do more 
than any other one thing to banish the chronic 
state of revolution from the countries of Latin 
America and allow these countries to attain 
the prosperity to which they are entitled by 
reason of their natural resources. 
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ease in some other country similar to this 
organization in the Southern states. - It 
would be hard to say how money could 
be better used than thus to clean up the 
world for a more efficient and wholesome 
life. The conquest of yellow fever, of 
malaria, of typhoid, and now of hook- 
worm disease (for we have the knowledge 
to accomplish all this) will mean the 
re-making of tropical and semi-tropical 
peoples and the bringing of their lands 
into the use of civilization as fast as their 
products are needed. This will be one 
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ONE OF THE MANY EFFECTIVE METHODS OF DEMONSTRATION USED BY THE ROCKEFELLER SANITARY 
COMMISSION IN THE FIGHT AGAINST HOOKWORM DISEASE 


The work of this Sanitary Commission, 
therefore, together with the work done in 
Porto Rico, is waking up all efficient govern- 
ments to the seriousness of this disease. 

The British Government, for example, 
is working at it in Ceylon and is consider- 
ing what may be done for its eradication 
in India. It is understood, too, that when 
Congress shall grant a Federal charter 
for the incorporation of a fund of 100 
million dollars to be given by Mr. Rocke- 
feller for the betterment of human life, 
a part of the income may at once be used 
to organize a campaign against this dis- 


of the longest steps taken in advancing 
the well-being of the human race. 

Thus we are beginning to understand 
the debt we owe to such scientific investi- 
gators as Reed (who, with others, proved 
that a mosquito is the carrier of yellow 
fever) and Ross (who, with others, proved 
that another mosquito is the carrier of 
malaria) and Ashford, whose work in Porto 
Rico opened the way to Stiles’s discovery 
of the hookworm in our Southern states. 
By these discoveries incalculable lives will 
be saved and the wealth of the world will 
be increased beyond computation. 

















THE COTTON FARMER IS PARTICULARLY THE VICTIM OF A VICIOUS CREDIT SYSTEM IN WHICH THE FINAN- 
CIALLY POORLY EQUIPPED COUNTRY STORES OFFER A LIMITED CREDIT AT A RUINOUS RATE 
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THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 


AN UNDUE INTEREST TAX OF 210 MILLION DOLLARS A YEAR ON THE AMERICAN 
FARMER— WHY THE LITTLE FARMER OF GERMANY AND FRANCE GETS 
MONEY AT LESS THAN 5 PER CENT. WHILE THE AMERICAN FARMER PAYS 
81 PER CENT.—WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO ABOUT IT? 


BY 


B. F. YOAKUM 


(CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, ST. LOUIS AND SAN FRANCISCO RAILROAD) 


LL economists agree that to- 
day, in this country as well 
as in every other country 
where civilization has become 
complex, the greatest problem 

before the administration and the greatest 
task before the individual is to stop the 
long-continued rise in the cost of living. 
Food and clothing, the fundamentals of 
life, cost more and more each year. Men 
who a few years ago were ‘relatively 
prosperous on limited incomes find them- 
selves to-day unable to maintain even 
the decencies, let alone the luxuries, of 
modern life. 

The purchasing power of the American 
dollar has shrunk too fast and too far. 
Taking the purchasing power of an Ameri- 
can silver dollar in-1897 as 100 cents, the 
same dollar to-day, applied to the pur- 
chase of the necessities of life, would buy 
only about 69 cents’ worth. Our dollar 
has dwindled in its usefulness. Wages 
and income of the farm, have advanced 
to some extent; but they have not kept 





pace with the decline in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. 

It is this simple fact that underlies 
nearly all the disturbing phenomena of an 
era full of disturbances. It is this that 
makes labor restless and restive, and 
drives it into the hands of theorists and 
false leaders. A strike of laborers in 
the coal mines of Pennsylvania is settled 
by granting the demands of the men. 
The owners of the mines, in turn, demand a 
higher price for the coal to meet the rise 
in wages. This new rise in the price of 
coal is added to the burdens of the ultimate 
consumer, and is, perhaps, the last straw 
which breaks the camel’s back.. It be- 
comes an excuse for demands for higher 
wages in half a hundred manufacturing 
cities of the Eastern Seaboard region. 
So it spreads in a series of concentric 
circles, each item in the rising cost becom- 
ing the centre of a new circle of discontent 
and clamor for still other expansion in the 
expense of doing business. 

Going on from the strictly laboring class, 
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it is this continuous advance in the cost 
of living that is building up in the world 
at large a spirit of revolt against estab- 
lished usages.. I do not believe all 
established usages are good, nor do | 
believe that many of our methods are the 
best for civilization. 1 would go forward, 
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of that army of revolt that hangs upon 
the outskirts of every army of reform, 
it is the exorbitant cost of the necessities 
of life. 

Economists have traced our troubles 
to the expanding flood of gold, to the 
increasing velocity of money in circulation, 
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BANK LOAN 


THESE COPPER INGOTS ARE ACCEPTABLE PLEDGES FOR BORROWED MONEY BECAUSE THEY ARE THE PRODUCT 
OF AN ORGANIZED INDUSTRY 


even though against established tradition. 
Yet I cannot believe that the rapid and 
headlong march of Socialism throughout 
the world is wholly an orderly advance. 
If there is one item more than any other 
than contributes to the building up of 
the Socialist proletariat and to the swelling 


to the changes wrought by quicker com- 
mercial intercourse and to many other 
minor items. These underlying causes 
are not matters that require cure, or that 
are capable of cure. They are world- 
wide influences, rather than purely Ameri- 
can influences. if these causes alone 
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NOT GOOD AT THE BANK 


BALED ALFALFA HAY, THOUGH OF CORRESPONDING VALUE AND OF WIDER MARKETABILITY THAN THE COPPER 


INGOTS, IS NOT A UNIVERSAL SECURITY. 


were to be considered, we should not 
face the problem of adjusting the value of 
a dollar that has shrunk to 70 cents, but 
rather the problem of a dollar that has 
shrunk to about 80 cents as has been the 
case in many other countries. 

Here is the American problem. While 
our American dollar has been dwindling 
from 100 cents to less than 70 cents in 
its purchasing value, the Englishman’s 
dollar has shrunk only from 100 cents to 
78, and the German dollar has shrunk 
still less. Our task, therefore, is to deal 
with the excessive contraction of our 
dollar rather than with the world-wide 
» loss of purchasing power. 


IT IS THE PRODUCT OF AN UNORGANIZED INDUSTRY 


All men who give this subject earnest 
thought must come to the inevitable 
conclusion that there are in the political, 
national and economic make-up of this 
country many errors and omissions that 
are directly contributory to the excessive 
cost of living in America, and which, once 
they become known to all men, can and 
will be remedied. It is with these mat- 
ters that I intend to deal. Even in this 
field of constructive suggestion, | shall 
confine myself to such matters as have 
come directly within my observation and 
experience as a business man associated 
with a railroad system lying, for the most 
part, within the confines of the agricultural 














A TYPICALLY HANDICAPPED AGRICULTURAL ENTERPRISE 


IF THIS SMALL STEAM PLANT WERE SAWING WOOD INSTEAD OF THRESHING BEANS 
EASIER FOR ITS OWNER TO GET WORKING CAPITAL THAN IT IS 


IT WOULD BE MUCH 
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section of the United States. Here we 
have encountered, at every turn, certain 
clearly defined tendencies and facts which 
have a very direct bearing upon this 
problem of the cost of living and which 
should be, and must be, corrected if we 
are to escape an adjustment both long- 
protracted and painful. 
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ducers of the country because of inade- 
quate money-lending facilities in this 
country. 

Second, the excessive cost of selling 
and delivering the products of the soil 
from the farm to the consumer’s table. 

Third, the excessive and extravagant 
cost of carrying the products of the soil 
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CHEAP AND READY MONEY FOR THE GERMAN FARMER 


THE OWNER OF THIS LITTLE GERMAN GARDEN, WHICH IS PROBABLY LESS THAN AN ACRE IN SIZE, CAN 
BORROW MONEY WHENEVER HE NEEDS IT AT LESS THAN 5 PER CENT. 


Of all the causes of the high cost of 
living that have come directly under my 
observation and that have forced them- 
selves into my problems as a railroad man, 
these are the paramount causes: 

First, the excessive burden of interest 
charges laid upon the agricultural pro- 


from the farm to the railroad, due to the 
fact that our public highways are far 
behind the highways of every other 
agricultural country. 

Fourth, the urgent need for more and 
better railroads. 

I intend to take up these items in detail, 
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and to show, as well as one may with such 
data as we have, the cost of these defic- 
iencies, the steps that have been taken in 
other lands to eliminate them, and the 
steps that we, in turn, must take to that 
same end. 

In other words, | would outline what 
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first of our agricultural problems. When 
| make that statement | am not thinking 
of the bonanza farmer, or of the owner 
of a few thousand acres of highly developed 
and carefully cultivated land. He bor- 
rows on a business basis. Often the large 
planter borrows to meet his current needs 
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UNCERTAIN MONEY AT HIGH RATES FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER 


THE OWNER OF THIS WESTERN RANCH CANNOT GET MONEY WITH THE CERTAINTY THAT THE LITTLE GERMAN 
CAN, AND WHEN HE DOES HE MAY HAVE TO PAY 8 PER CENT. OR MORE FOR IT 


can be done in a constructive way to 
cut off these excessive taxes upon the 
consumers of the country for, after all, 
every excessive burden laid upon the 
producer is ultimately paid by the buyer 
of the producer’s products. 

Cheaper money for the farmer is the 


from a couple of nearby banks in which 
he owns large interests. His business has 
nothing to do with the agricultural pros- 
perity, or the reverse, of the average 
American farmer. His problems are as 


different from the troubles of the average 
farmer as are the troubles of the United 
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THE FARMER vs. THE MILL OWNER AS A 


BORROWER 


THE GROWER CAN USUALLY GET A LOAN AT A HIGH RATE UPON WOOL READY FOR SHIPMENT, BUT THE MILL 
THAT BUYS IT CAN MUCH MORE CERTAINLY GET A LOAN UPON THE SAME WOOL AT A MUCH LOWER RATE 


States Steel Corporation from the trials of 
the local foundry in a cross-roads town. 
After all, when you come to talk of 
agricultural borrowing, you have to come 
down to talk in terms of the “one-bale 
farm.” The farm of 80 to 160 acres, 
tilled and worked to its limit, is the real 
agricultural unit. The foundations of a 





permanent agriculture in any country 
are laid only when the land is made to 
support as many families, owning their 
own land, as the land can properly support. 
Therefore, the fundamental question in 
farm money is the question whether the 
individual farmer, owning and operating 
his own land, is supplied with ample 
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THE VALUABLE PRODUCT OF A FINANCIALLY UNRECOGNIZED INDUSTRY 


POTATOES READY FOR MARKET—A STAPLE COMMODITY, SALABLE ALL OVER THE WORLD, BUT DISCRIMINATED 
AGAINST, LIKE ALL OTHER AMERICAN PRODUCE, BY OUR FINANCIAL SYSTEM 
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Average amount of current 


capital at reasonable rates or whether he 
is stinted in capital and gouged in his 
interest account. 

Let us get down to figures taken from 
the best data available. They have been 
made by drawing upon the government 
census reports covering property operated 
by its owners, and by collecting opinions 
from the well informed. By my estimate, 
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current debt of about the same amount 
outstanding against it. 

The rate of interest paid on this tre- 
mendous volume of borrowed capital is, 
according to the best estimates I can find, 
between 8 and 9 per cent. per annum. 
The actual rate of interest itself is only 
a part of the burden of borrowing. To it 
must be added the constant drain of re- 














RICHLY PROFITABLE BUT HARD TO FINANCE 


ACRES OF APRICOTS, DRIED FOR THE TRADE, MAKE A VALUABLE PROPERTY BUT ALSO A HARD BUSINESS 
TO CARRY ON 


prepared in this way, the American farmer 
is indebted to-day in these amounts: 


THE AMERICAN FARMER’S DEBTS 


Farm mortgages on land oper- 
ated by owners — United 
States Census figures 

Mortgages on tenant farms, at 
same rate per acre as above, 
estimates 


$1,726,000,000 


1,320,000,000 


loans to farmers, on account 


of crops, chattels, etc. 3,000,000,000 





$6,046,000,000 


This estimate shows that the farmer’s 
debt is about half on account of fixed 
capital— mostly mortgage loans — and 
half on account of current loans. The 
total number of farms in the country is 
about 6,000,000. Therefore, the average 
farm has a mortgage debt of $500 and a 


newals for mortgages on farms, of loans, 
fees for recording mortgages, and other 
loans to farmers, most of which are made 
on short term, and commission fees and 
compulsory insurance on renewals. From 
all | have been able to gather from the 
best available sources, | estimate that an 
average rate paid by our farmers is 83 
per cent. per annum, which is a conserva- 
tive estimate of the full cost paid on farm 
money used in the financing and capitaliza- 
tion of the farms of the United States. 

The annual interest bill, therefore, paid 
by the farmers, is about 510 million dollars. 
The total value of the wheat crop of the 
United States as of December 1, 1911, 
farm value, was 543 million dollars. 
Practically, the interest account of the 
farmers ate up the total wheat crop of the 
entire country. 

If this average rate of 83 per cent. be 
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fair and just and reasonable, | have no 
quarrel with it. At any rate, all admit 
that, even if it be neither just nor reason- 
able, the blame for it should not be laid 
upon the banking fraternity, as they are 
only following old established customs. 
If it is wrong, it should have been remedied 
years ago by the farmers themselves 
through those they send to Congress and 
elect President of the United States. If 
it is wrong it is the farmers themselves 
who must take steps to remedy it. 
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around 6 per cent. Even at the present 
time, when the interest rates on fixed 
forms of capital are high, hundreds of 
relatively small and unimportant indus- 
trial plants borrow money at a gross 
rate not over 63 per cent. ~The companies 
manufacturing for farmers’ consumption 
raise what money they need at not much 
more than 5 per cent. per annum. 

The manufacturer borrows against his 
piles of textile goods, of copper ingots, of 
steel bars, of lumber stored at the saw 














A GOOD FARM BUT POOR SECURITY 


A SMALL FARM~—A TYPE. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL- WEALTH PRODUCER OF THE COUNTRY IS GIVEN POORER 


SERVICE BY OUR BANKS THAN ALMOST ANY OTHER MAN IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Let us see by comparison with other 
borrowing rates in this country if a re- 
markable discrepancy may be observed. 
In normal times, it is only a decrepit or 
unsound sort of factory that has to pay 
such a rate as that for money. Manu- 
facturers usually borrow, for capital ac- 
count, on long term bonds and mortgage, 
and if the times are right the average 
fairly successful manufacturing company 
can get its needed capital at a gross rate 


mills, and almost any sort of manufactured 
products, at a rate not much more than half 
the rate charged against the farmer, with 
his best of collateral in the shape of wheat, 
corn, cotton, and other products. 

No thinking man, looking the facts 
fairly in the face, believes that the rate to 
the farmers is a just and _ reasonable 
interest rate. He pays far too much, 
both for the money he gets on mortgage 
and for the money he borrows to make 





























his crop. He has the finest security for 
current loans there is in the world, namely, 
products that go into immediate con- 
sumption and that sell, in all the markets 
of the world, every hour of the day; yet 
he pays a rate double the rate paid by 
manufacturers of industrial products that 
have to be marketed with great skill, often 
on a treacherous and delicate market. 
No one contends that a thousand dollars’ 
worth of women’s dress goods is as good 
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To obtain a definite basis upon which 
to judge the fairness of a rate of interest, 
however, is not to compare it with the 
rates charged in other lines of industry 
and commerce on loans secured by dif- 
ferent products, but to compare it with 
the rate charged upon the same class of 
security in other lands where such security 
is pledged. -For instance, while it is 
interesting to note that the little manu- 
facturer can borrow on his plant at 6 
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AN ORGANIZED FARM BUSINESS AND GOOD SECURITY 
THE BONANZA FARMERS WHO OPERATE ON THE SCALE OF LARGE CORPORATIONS CAN GET MONEY READILY 


ON 


collateral, from a standpoint of market- 
ability, solidity of value, or freedom from 
depreciation, as an equal value in wheat, 
or corn, or cotton. The only reason is 
that the borrower in the one case is a 
merchant or a manufacturer — a member 
of an organized trade —- while the bor- 
rower in the other case is a farmer, a 
man who works by himself and buys and 
sells and borrows on his own hook, under 
an unorganized custom. 





THEIR PROPERTY 


per cent., while the farmer borrows on his 
farm at 8} per cent., it is more enlighten- 
ing to study the rates charged in other 
countries on farm mortgages, and to draw 
conclusions by comparison. We take it 
for granted that in productive power, 
in character, and in ability, the American 
farmers, as a class, are equal to the farmers 
of any other land. Broadly speaking, 
therefore, there is no good economic 
reason why, having equal assets and equal 
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WHEAT READY FOR SHIPMENT, MISTRUSTED BY BANKERS 


character, they should not borrow on 
mortgage and growing crops at as good a 
rate of interest as the farmers of any other 
country in the world. 

Having this premise in mind, let us go 
on to discover what the farmers of other 
countries, as advanced ‘in civilization 
as the United States, pay for their 
money borrowed on mortgage and for 
their temporary demands. 

Germany is, in a Sense, an agricultural 
nation. For many generations its fields 
have been tilled by farmers operating 
mostly small farms and cultivating them 
extensively. A generation ago, the Ger- 
man farmer was a very poor man, perhaps 
next, as a class, in the scale of poverty, 
to the men who live in the city slums. 
Nowadays, on the contrary, the small 


German farmer is a prosperous citizen, 
with money in the bank, and with ample 
credit to carry on all the activities of 
which he is capable. He is not, however, 
so large and important an individual as 
the average American farmer. 

Looking first into the rate that he pays 
on money borrowed on mortgage, we 
find that he borrows from an association 
of land credit, organized under its class 
name, Landschaften, or Ritterschaften. 
Under these systems the farmers, in a 
certain territory, form into codperative 
societies, syndicating their farm lands 
under negotiable bonds which are offered 
jointly as security for the credit they need. 
The individual then borrows from this 
cooperative society. It is just as though 
all the small farms in a Texas county, no 
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one of which is more than 160 acres, were 
pooled into one great society which 
borrowed on a single bond against all 
this property, and then lent to any 
individual farmers forming this pool as 
they needed money on mortgage. This 
system has been in general use in Ger- 
many for more than 140 years and cannot 
be regarded as an experiment. 

These German farmers obtain the money 
that they need on mortgage at a rate 
never exceeding 5 per cent. gross and 
averaging around 4.40 per cent. This 
includes all charges and cost and is the 
gross rate that corresponds with our gross 
rate in this country of about 8} per cent. 

In Paris, there is a great institution 
called the Credit Foncier, which really 
makes the rate on farm mortgage loans 
in France. This company was _ estab- 
lished in 1852, and from that time to the 
present has carried on its work without 
interruption from panic, war, or any other 
cause. At the time of the foundation of 
the society, the nation was at war and the 
system of titles in the country was so weak 
as to seem to make it impossible to carry 
on, with any degree of success, a large 
central lending society. The society started 
with Government support, but has not 
since needed Government help, and up to 
the present time, the loans to the people 
have totaled more than 2 billion dollars. 

The amount lent by this society is 
generally one half of the appraised valua- 
tion. The interest rate varies but is 
always less than 5 percent. At the present 
time it is 4.30 per cent. In other words, 
the French farmers are getting money at 
one half the rate of interest the American 
farmer pays. The loans, ‘moreover, are 
made from ten to seventy-five years, 
and are retired in very small instal- 
ments year by year. If a farmer prefers, 
however, he may borrow on short time 
loans running from one to nine years 
without paying off any of the principal 
year by year. If a farmer wishes to build 
on his land, he can obtain through the 
Credit Foncier a mortgage credit based 
on the value of the land and the building 
to be put-up. This is temporary accom- 
modation, and-when the building is com- 
pleted, its cost can be added to the loan. 
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Here are two old, tried, and successful 
systems for the lending of money to 
farmers on mortgage which have resulted, 
over a period of many years, in the lending 
of billions of dollars of money to farm- 
ers with practically no losses to either 
lenders or borrowers, and the average 
rates of interest not more than half the 
average rate of interest paid by American 
farmers. 

It would be possible to adduce a dozen 
other, more or less, similar systems; but 
these two stand out so prominently in any 
study of mortgage lending institutions 
that it is enough to cite their records and 
their accomplishments and consider them 
as illustrations of maximum efficiency 
and minimum cost in providing mortgage 
money to a farming nation. It will be 
observed that the money in the German 
system is raised by making a bond on the 
joint assets of all the farmers in a certain 
community. In the French system, the 
money is raised from the people by issuing 
the bonds or debentures of the Credit 
Foncier itself in convenient units for 
private investment, with the result that 
the investors of France supply an abundant 
flood of permanent capital to the producers 
of the nation, namely, the farmers. These 
two systems, while different in detail, are 
similar in principle. They give to the 
individual investor the power to buy a 
divided interest in a mortgage on the best 
security in the country, namely, the 
producing farm. In France this sound 
and sensible principle has done more 
perhaps than any one factor to make the 
whole nation a nation of investors. The 
loans of the Credit Foncier are always 
oversubscribed by the public. In January, 
1912, for instance, the Credit Foncier 
offered for subscription about 100 million 
dollars of 3 per cent. bonds, in denomina- 
tions of $50 each and. running to seventy 
years. This issue was nineteen times 
oversubscribed. In other words, there 
was more than 1 billion nine hundred 
million dollars of French money offered 
to the Credit Foncier on that date at a 
3 per cent. rate of interest for seventy 
years to be lent to farmers and communi- 
ties by that association. 

It is through evolution that the French 
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have worked out a perfectly balanced 
system whereby the lender of money 
throughout the whole country contri- 
butes his savings to meet the needs of 
producers who are also borrowers. It 
would be possible to evolve a system of 
this sort in the United States to a state 
of perfection, but it would be slow in 
reaching the standard which has produced 
this result in France. [| do not expect to 
see the day in many years when the 
investors of the United States will sub- 
scribe, in a very large amount, for the 
bonds of a private institution, even 


COST OF LIVING 
HERE AND ABROAD 
1909 


England 100 


Belgium 102 





France 118 


Germany 118 


United States 138 


SHOWING THAT THE UNITED STATES IS THE 
MOST EXPENSIVE COUNTRY TO LIVE IN 
(U. S. GOVERNMENT FIGURES, 1909) 


though it be under Government auspices, 
issued at a 3 per cent. rate, and running 
for seventy years. All that we can hope 
to do to start with is to evolve a system 
much less perfect and less efficient than 
the French system, but infinitely more 
efficient than our present haphazard sys- 
tem of farm financing. 

Having glanced at these two monu- 
mental examples of efficiency in lending 
on farm mortgage, | would pass on to 
consider the other branch of farm financ- 
ing, namely, the borrowing of money 
against current needs, to plant the fields, 
to buy equipment to start the farm, to 
harvest the crops, and to carry the crops 
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when harvested. These necessary and 
inevitable functions of farm life require 
an average of 3 Billion Dollars of current 
loans to American farmers year by year. 
We have estimated an average rate of 
3 per cent. as the rate paid by American 
farmers for this accommodation. Let 
us see what is the average rate paid by 
German, French, and Italian farmers 
for the same accommodation. 

In working out the answer to this 
question, ‘one encounters in Germany, 
France, and Italy, as well as in other 
countries on a similar scale, one of the 
most interesting and illuminating records 
that can be conceived. It is the story of 
the rural banks, so-called. In the German 
Empire, in 1909, under the purely rural 
system, about 12,000 little country banks 
did a business of approximately 1 Billion 
Six Hundred Thirty-four Million Dollars 
at an average interest rate of less than 
5 per cent. A very large part of this 
lending was done on current account, 
much of it without any security except 
the promise to pay. That is the concrete 
statement of the business as it exists to-day. 

This Raiffeisen system was not evolved 
in a day. It has been a system of slow 
and steady growth. It had its inception 
in pressing needs of a scattered agricultural 
population and it has developed as years 
have passed, until to-day it can probably 
be cited as the most complete and efficient 
system known in the world for the supply- 
ing of current funds to the greatest pro- 
ducing element in the country, namely, the 
small intensive farmer. It is more than 
sixty years since it was founded, and in 
that time there has not been a single 
instance of a failure of a Raiffeisen bank. 
In other words, through all kinds of con- 
ditions, including one tremendous _in- 
ternational war—the Franco-Prussian 
War — these little rural banks have gone 
on performing their functions without 
any such period of catastrophe as is almost 
invariably predicted when a new system 
of banking is launched. It is worth while, 
therefore — inasmuch as we in the United 
States need, more than we need any other 
kind of bank, just such a bank as this, 
which will lend on current loans at reason- 
able rates to the small farmers of the 
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THE ENGLISHMAN’S 


DOLLAR 

The decrease in the 
purchasing power of a 
dollar in England dur- 
ing the last 15 years 
has been 22 cents (Au- 
thority, Sauerbeck). 
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“country — to summarize the story of the 
Raiffeisen banks from their beginning. 

In the middle of the last century, the 
agricultural regions of Germany had fallen 
into a most deplorable condition. The 
lending of money to the agriculturists had 
been taken almost entirely into the hands 
of usurers, who exacted exorbitant in- 
terest, and the little farmers of that land 
paid rates of interest that would make 
even the highest rates charged in this 
country to-day .seem insignificant. In- 
evitably agriculture languished under this 
tremendous tax. Thousands of rich little 
farms that for generations had supported 
independent producers passed out of the 
hands of their former owners under 
foreclosure of burdensome debts. Famine 
followed very naturally; for to overburden 
the farming class, either in Germany or 
in any other country, is to destroy the 
whole of prosperity. 

Out of the famine and misery came a 
new order of things in Germany, and 
indeed in all the agricultural regions of 
Europe in which small farmers hold their 
fields in subjugation. Here was founded 
an institution that in the end brought 
back to the peasant farmers of Europe 
their old independence and drove the 
collectors of usury forever out of the fields 
of the German farmer. It is upon this 
same character of institution, or upon 
another based upon its broad principles, 
that we must call before we can solve 
the unrest of the nation. 

In 1847, in one of the little peasant 
villages of the Rhine Valley, the new order 
of things began. A man named Frederick 
Raiffeisen, the mayor of several villages, 
stepped in to call a halt to usury. At 
first, he merely took his stand in the mar- 
ket place and traded for the account of 
his people with the middlemen who would 
despoil them. Later on, he took more 
practical steps. The first was to found a 
little organization of the wealthier men, 
who bought up cattle and stores and sold 
them, at fair profits, to the people. From 
that the next step was easy. It was 
taken fourteen years after the first in- 
tervention. 

At Anhausen, Raiffeisen founded a 
society in which the farmers themselves 
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supplied the money, which, in turn, was 
lent out at reasonable rates to the people 
who needed it. From that little be- 
ginning the spread of the Raiffeisen bank- 
ing system across the continent of Europe 
was one of the marvels of banking history. 

At the present time, there is a Federa- 
tion of German Agricultural Societies, 
numbering more than 19,000 farmers’ 
banks, and including in its membership 
more than 1,750,000 farmers. It is an 
agricultural money trust, the object of 
which is to see to it that the farmer gets 
his money when he needs it and at rates 
that are commensurate with his security. 

It is not necessary to trace in any great 
detail the steps of this mighty agricultural 
revolution. It was no peaceful conquest. 
About 1875, for instance, a bitter contest 
arose between this system of agricultural 
codperative banking and another some- 
what similar system, which had its chief 





and adopted so much of the principle and 
practice of the codperative agricultural 
bank as is needed. Still later, indeed 
within the very recent past, Quebec and 
Massachusetts have carried on small 
experiments along the same lines, but with 
slight success so far. 

In different parts of Greece and in 
Egypt, there are small branches of these 
systems, some of which are independent 
and others are grafted on to other organ- 
isms, working with private lenders exact- 
ing the maximum possible rate. In all 
these countries, yet under primitive cus- 
toms, however, where the more scientific 
and less exacting forms of agricultural 
credit have taken root, they tend to drive 
out the usurer, because unorganized capital 
always takes flight before the advance of 
organized capital, whether in industry or in 
agriculture or in the realm of pure finance. 

We have found the one cardinal fact 
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strength in the manufacturing and 
marketing towns. This was the so-called 
Schulze-Delitzsch systems, founded, it is 
true, on similar principles but quite 
different in practice. The contest ended 
with no harm done, and both systems 
marched right onward, growing from that 
day to this in resources, in power, and in 
public usefulness. 

If this tremendous movement had its 
birth in Germany and was worked out 
to its finest demonstration in that con- 
servative land, Germany was not alone in 
using it. Italy followed within a very 
few years of the opening of the first 
Raiffeisen Bank at Anhausen. Switzer- 
land and Belgium took the central idea 
of codperation, but worked it out to con- 
clusions more like the Schulze-Delitzsch 
system than the simple system of Raif- 
feisen. Ireland, India, England, and Den- 


mark have studied these same matters 
*Monthly average, 1911 


that we set out to find. We have dis- 
covered that the German, the French, the 
Italian, the Irish, the Danish, and even 
the Egyptian and Hindoostanee farmer 
borrows on current account against his 
crops, his equipment, and even his chattels 
at a rate of interest 5 per cent. per annum 
or less. The American farmer, on the 
contrary, pays an average of 8} per cent., 
while in some of our newer states the 
average will run to more than 10 per cent. 

Let us turn back now, and complete 
the summary with which we started out. 
We find the American farmer borrowing 
6 Billion Dollars at an average rate of 8} 
per cent. and paying an interest bill every 
year of 510 Million Dollars. We find the 
farmers of other lands where agricultural 
credit is organized pledging the same sort 
of assets under similar loans and paying an 
average of less than 5 per cent. For the 
sake of rounding out the argument on a 
conservative basis, let us take 5 per cent. 
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as the basis. The difference between 5 
per cent. and 8} per cent. on 6 Billion 
Dollars is 210 Million Dollars a year. 
That is the undue interest tax paid every 
year by the American farmer because he 
has no organized machinery to supply 
him with the capital he needs and no 
encouragement from the Government at 
Washington, D. C. 

It is not necessary to dwell at any great 
length upon the question who gets that 
sum of money out of the pockets of the 
farmers. Probably those who get it earn 
it by the tremendous efforts they have 
put forth to tempt unorganized capital 
through unorganized channels into an 
unorganized borrowing trade. Yet the 
fact remains that our agricultural credit 
methods are extravagant and that the 
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that more and more men of means and of 
power in the money-lending world are 
beginning to give thought to the matter 
of cheaper money for the farmer. We 
learn through the press of the foundation 
of a society in Illinois modelled very closely 
after the Credit Foncier of France. One 
hears of half a dozen other large undertak- 
ings, some of them more or less visionary 
and some of them, doubtless, merely 
speculative, designed to centre and organ- 
ize the business of farm loans throughout 
the United States. I do not know of the 
merit of these private ventures, but I do 
know that they indicate a new trend of 
thought and a new direction for organized 
financial growth in this country — namely, 
a trend and a direction toward the farm. 

The work of reorganizing the farm 
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SHOWING THE GREAT HANDICAP UNDER WHICH AMERICAN FARMERS DO BUSINESS 


bills for the extravagance are paid by the 
farmer in the first instance. 

I do not say that any credit system can 
be adopted and put into immediate 
operation which would save 200 Million 
Dollars a year to the farmers of this nation. 
What I do say is that the development of 
our American agricultural sections, more 
particularly of our Southwest — naturally 
a land of small farms and intensive 
growth — cannot reach its full strength or 
work out to anything approximating its 
final destiny until such time as there has 
been provided a new system.of farm finance 
that will give to the small farmer ample 
opportunity to borrow on a business basis 
both against his farm and against his 
crops and other current assets. 

Therefore, | welcome the growing signs 
of a national recognition of this undue 
tax upon our farms and their products. 

| have observed, in my intercourse with 
the financial interests of the United States, 


finance of the United States is sure to 
come. The rapidity of its realization 
depends upon the farmers of the United 
States. They are the first to receive the 
benefits. If they do not rouse themselves 
to wipe out this terrific annual tax upon 
their industry no other man can accom- 
plish the purpose for them. If, on the 
contrary, they, through their own organiza- 
tions and through their representatives 
in Congress, demand legislation to accom- 
plish this purpose, I have no hesitation 
in saying that the annual interest saved 
ten years from now will be enough to pay 
the ruling rate at that time on more than 
4 Billion Dollars of additional money — 
enough to open and cultivate every section 
of the country to its full capacity. 

The great problem for the farmers to 
settle is whether they will be satisfied to 
fight other trusts or put themselves on a 
strong financial basis and operate their 
own trusts. 








THE COOPERATOR’S BIG DOLLAR 


TWENTY THOUSAND AMERICAN FAMILIES THAT GET $1.08 WORTH OF GOODS 
FOR EVERY $1.00 THEY SPEND — A NEW ECONOMIC 
ORDER IN THE NORTHWEST 


BY 
FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


Who has just finished a special trip of investigation of the quiet wonders of the North- 
west: the making over of whole states by the organization of country life, which is helping 
to solve problems that have long baffled both the city and country dwellers — the high cost of 
living, universal useful education, the scientific building up of communities. Beginning 
with this article Mr. Stockbridge will tell the fascinating story of the revolution in country 


living which is so mightily stimulating the landward movement. 


WENTY thousand families in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and in 
the neighboring states are 
successfully practicing codper- 
rative buying and selling—a 

solution of the high cost of living. That 
is, they are getting the necessities of life 
from 8 to 10 per cent. cheaper than their 
neighbors. They have found a way to 
escape paying exorbitant interest for capi- 
tal which almost all other families in their 
circumstances have to do. And while 
doing these two things they have broad- 
ened their outlook on life by actually 
living a very human and practical ideal 
of brotherhood. 

I got my first glimpse of the symbol of 
it at Will Head’s Beehive Farm at La 
Valle, Wis. He and Harvey Grover, who 
manages the codperative warehouse, and 
I were in the middle of dinner when | 
caught sight of an adding machine. It 
stood on the sewing machine in the corner 
of the dining room. Now, an adding 
machine in a bank, or in a mercantile 
establishment, or in a factory, is not 
necessarily a symbol of anything. But 
an adding machine in a farm house — Will 
Head made it clear to me after dinner 
that it was a symbol. 

“There’s no chance for mistakes, you see, 
when you use an adding machine. Every 
one gets exactly what is coming to him, and 
that comes pretty near being justice and 
equality and brotherhood, as near as | can 
figure it out. Anyway, it is coéperation.” 


“Socialism?” I ventured. 

“T don’t know about that. But you’ve 
got to have the*facts and figures before 
you can get at anything practical in the 
brotherhood or codperative line. Every- 
one gets paid according to the number of 
pounds of butter fat in the cream he brings 
in, and the money from the butter goes to 
the people that earned it by bringing their 
cream in. It is perfectly easy to figure 
it out, especially when you’ve got an adding 
machine; but you could guess at it a 
million years and somebody would be sure 
to get a raw deal. After the stockholders 
get fair interest on their money — what 
we could hire money from any one for — 
we all share alike. That’s brotherhood — 
brotherhood with the aid of a pair of scales 
and the Babcock test and an adding 
machine. That’s the way it works out 
in the creamery. How is it in the ware- 
house, Harve?” 

Harvey Grover sat on the veranda rail 
and explained that it was about the same 
way at the warehouse. 

“Remember that time, Will, when the 
organizer for the Society of Equity first 
came here about eight years ago and got 
us all together and said if we’d join and 
pay a dollar apiece we would all be brothers 
and everything that was wrong would be 
put right?” 

“JT remember it,” said Will Head. 
“Most of us jeined and paid our dollar, 
and then went back to the farms and 
waited for things to set themselves right. 
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After we’d been waiting a year or two we 
started the creamery.” 

Harvey Grover chuckled. 

“Eighty-three of us started the ware- 
house,” he said. “We took one share 
apiece at $50 a share.” That gave us 
nearly $4,200 to put up the building with, 
and we had to borrow a little money at 
that. That wasa year ago last November, 
and the.first year we did $50,000 of busi- 
ness and had $1,700 profits left to divide 
up — that is, the members got $1,700 more 
than they would have had if we had not 
worked together. Potatoes, mostly, is 
what we ship. You can bring your 
potatoes to us and we will buy them from 
you, or we will load them in a car-and 
ship them to Chicago for you, or you can 
rent a bin in the warehouse and store 
them there if you don’t like the current 
market price. 

“‘Ne sell potatoes for cash f.o. b. La 
Valle,’ he continued, “and when the 
warehouse makes a profit it goes to the 
men it buys the potatoes from, in pro- 
portion to the amount of business they 
have done for us. It is the same with 
the things we sell, for we are doing 
codperative buying as well as codperative 
selling. Farm machinery, fertilizers, flour, 
salt, feed —anything a farmer needs, 
except groceries and clothes, he can buy 
from us, and he shares the profits just as 
much as if he were a stockholder, except- 
ing stockholders get 6 per cent. on their 
investment.” 


HOW GENUINE COOPERATION WORKS 


“Here’s the way it worked out with me 
this year,” said Will Head. “I’ve got 
a share of stock in the warehouse. | 
bought and sold just $700 worth through 
the company in the last year. The 
dividends on business done were 4 per 
cent. That makes $28.- Then I got $3 
dividend on my stock, so I got back $31 
on an investment of $50, besides buying 
some fertilizer and tools as cheap as I could 
have bought them from any one else, and 
getting a higher price for my potatoes 
than any one else would have paid me. 
That’s how coédperation helps me. 

“When we first started we paid divi- 
dends only to stockholders — we hadn’t 
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grasped the real codperative principle. 
But the stockholders didn’t make that 
surplus — it was the men that bought 
and sold through the company that 
created it. | saw by the books the other 
day that one of the stockholders only did 
75 cents’ worth of business. He isn’t 
entitled to as much of the profits as one 
of our neighbors who isn’t a stockholder, 
but who did $500 worth of business with 
us. Is her” 

“Funny how long it takes some of the 
fellows to see that,” reflected Grover. 
“They’re getting the idea now, though. 
There have been too many middlemen, 
each clipping a little piece off the dollar 
on its way back from the consumer to the 
producer, without adding value to the 
product or giving service to the value of the 
dollars that they get. We have proved 
that there is one middleman that isn’t 
necessary — the man that doesn’t grow 
any produce, or use any produce, but just 
stands between the producer and the 
market and takes toll for putting it on the 
cars.” 

“This brotherhood idea has got to 
spread to the consumer before he can do 
business direct with the producer,” said 
Will Head. “We are organized now to 
deal directly with the consumers, and just 
as soon as the consumers are organized 
they can deal directly with us. Railroad 
rate regulation will help some, parcels 
post will help some, but we’re not going 
to get all the dollars we are paying for, 
and the consumers’ dollars are not going 
to be worth all they have paid for them, 
until the consumers get together just as 
the producers are getting together all 
through this Northwest country.” 

“Cooperative stores?” I suggested. “Is 
that the next step?” 

“They are taking that step already in 
lots of towns around here. If you are 
going up Minneapolis way, go in and see 
Ed. Tousley of the Right Relationship 
League. He’s got the brotherhood idea, 
too, and he can tell you all about codpera- 
tive stores. And if you are down at 
Madison, look up John Sinclair in the 
State Board of Public Affairs, and see 
what he knows about codperation.” 

I went to Madison and | went to 
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Minneapolis, and to many other places 
in Wisconsin and Minnesota and North 
Dakota, and I found that what Head and 
Grover and their neighbors around the 
little village of La Valle are doing is being 
done in hundreds of other communities 
by tens of thousands of other men and 
women, who are putting into practice the 
theories of the advanced economists, with 
an intelligence and success that are noth- 
ing short of startling to a visitor from the 
individualistic East. They are working 
out the problem of equal justice, without 
the assistance of politics. And, best of 
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all, the universities are helping, the state 
governments are helping, and, in some 
cases, even the bankers are helping. 

The so-called “progressive’’ movement, 
as they see it in Wisconsin, is solely an 
economic movement —or, at least, an 
attempt to lay an economic foundation 
for the moral uplift that can only come 
about through the establishment of econ- 
omic justice. So it did not surprise 
anybody in Wisconsin when the last 
legislature recognized the codperative 
movement by enacting a law for the 
incorporation of codperative associations 
on the true codperative plan of limiting 
the amount of stock any individual may 
own, giving every shareholder a single 
vote regardless of the number of his shares, 
and distributing profits on the basis of 
purchases made or products sold, instead 
of upon the amount of stock. 
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There is a great distinction between 
dividing profits among stockholders and 
dividing them among the people who 
create them. The first plan is not co- 
operation, as they see it in the Northwest. 
It is exactly the plan on which the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and the Steel Trust and 
Standard Oil and all the other corpora- 
tions are organized. The new codperative 
idea — new for America, that is— is to 
distribute the earnings of any business 
among the people whose transactions have 
made those earnings possible. And this 
works out equally well whether the object 
of the coéperative enterprise is to sell the 
farmer’s produce to the best possible ad- 
vantage, or whether it is to enable farmers 
and townspeople alike to buy their manu- 
factured supplies under conditions that 
distribute all the selling profit among the 
purchasers. 

The last legislature of Wisconsin created 
a State Board of Public Affairs, to in- 
vestigate economic conditions and to 
propose legislation. One of the subjects 
which it was especially charged with 
investigating was co6peration. Governor 
McGovern asked Dr. Benjamin McKee 
Rastall, Professor of Business Adminis- 
tration in the State University, to become 
director of the new investigating body, and 
Doctor Rastall sent Mr. John Sinclair to 
Europe to study co6peration at first hand. 

Mr. Sinclair had found in Wisconsin 
14 codperative live stock shipping asso- 
ciations, 255 cooperative fire insurance 
companies, 23 codperative potato and 
tobacco warehouses, 34 codperative grain 
elevators, 162 coGperative creameries, 117 
codperative cheese factories, and 11 
codperative cow testing associations. Not 
all of these, however, are conducted on 
the true codperative plan. Most of them 
are merely mercantile corporations with 
farmers as stockholders, differing in no 
essential from railroad or manufacturing 
corporations. Some have a few of the 
characteristics of true codperation but 
not many are so completely codperative 
in spirit and method as Harvey Grover’s 
potato warehouse at La Valle. 

In Denmark, Mr. Sinclair found farmers’ 
coéperative enterprises at their best. -His 
report shows that codperation and edu- 
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cation have raised Denmark, in less than a 
century, from the most impoverished 
nation of Europe to a population of two 
and one-half millions, with $250,000,000 
in their savings banks; that 89 families 
out of every 100 own their own farms; 
and that the nation exports more than 
$90,000,000 worth of butter, eggs, and 
meat every year. This report has given 
a strong stimulus to the codperative 
movement in the whole Northwest. 

The other big phase of the codperative 
movement — the organization of the re- 
tail buyers to cut out still another middle- 
man’s profit through the medium of 
codperative stores — Mr. Sinclair studied 
in Great Britain, where the codperative 
store has reached its highest develop- 
ment. . 

“But why do you come here to study 
the codperative store when you have 
some of the best examples in your own 
state of Wisconsin, and a centre in Minne- 
apolis, in the office of the Right Relation- 
ship League, where the most advanced 
codperative methods are taught?” asked 
the leader of one of Scotland’s greatest 
codperative mercantile enterprises. 

So Mr. Sinclair came back to Minne- 
apolis to study the codperative store 
movement at first hand; and there I went 
also to meet the three remarkable men who, 
without any blare of trumpets or political 
agitation, and almost without thought of 
personal reward, are slowly but certainly 
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converting the whole Northwest to the 
codperative idea. 

Mr. E. J. Van Horn, Mr. W. F. Vedder, 
and Mr. E. M. Tousley, are president, vice- 
president, and secretary-treasurer, respec- 
tively, of the Right Relationship League 
of Minneapolis. All of them sprung from 
the soil of the Northwest. All have been 
country merchants and know the country 
store and the country people. Mr. Van 
Horn, a farmer himself until he was forty- 
one, meets the farmers and tells them how 
to organize in language they understand. 
Mr. Vedder, careful and conservative, 
brings calm, trained business judgment 
to bear on the codperative problem. Mr. 
Tousley, a type of the militant propa- 
gandist, kindles the fires of codperative 
enthusiasm over the whole Northwest. 

Six years ago they began establishing 
cooperative stores. A previous organiza- 
tion with which they had been associated 
had failed because it began at the top — 
with a wholesale establishment. The new 
league began to build from the bottom up. 
A store was planted here and another one 
there. Now codperative stores are being 
established at the rate of two or three a 
month. The officers of the league get 
very little out of it for themselves. They 
are in a very true sense soldiers of the com- 
mon good. Charges that they were build- 
ing up an organization for self enrichment 
at the expense of the consuming public 
were investigated last year by a committee 
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appointed by the University of Minnesota, 
whose work was checked by an outside 
firm of public accountants, and this report 
disclosed that their average annual in- 
come had been considerably less than 
$2,000 a year apiece. One effect of this 
report was to bring to the League and its 
work the enthusiastic endorsement of the 
University. . 

Of course there were mistakes made at 
first and several projects that were at- 
tempted were found to be impracticable. 
Occasionally there was a total failure —a 
coéperative store that did not earn enough 
to pay its running expenses. Careful 
analysis of the causes of these failures 
showed that they were due in most cases 
to inefficient management and careless 
accounting methods. And out of this 
grew the recognition by the League and the 
coéperators of the Northwest that even 
brotherhood will not work without the 
adding machine, or what the adding ma- 
chine stands for—exact and correct 
business methods. So an auditing de- 
partment was established, and the co- 
operative stores began sending periodical 
reports and submitting to frequent audits, 
since when the percentage of failures has 
been reduced to a negligible proportion. 

With hardly an exception, the codpera- 
tive stores of the Northwest have not 
been established as new institutions, but 
have been founded by customers buying 
up existing business establishments. 

“It is contrary to all the principles of 
coéperation to increase competition,” said 
Secretary Tousley. ‘One of the reasons 
of the high cost of living is that the public 
is supporting too many individual store- 
keepers. So we never think of opening 
a codperative store as a new venture. 
And if you think it is difficult to induce 
merchants to sell out, you ought to look 
over our correspondence. We have asked 
practically every dealer in general mer- 
chandise in the territory in which we 
operate, whether he is willing to sell. 
More than half want to sell out and of 
these more than half are the leading 
merchants in their respective towns.” 

It seemed to be the natural and proper 
thing at first to engage the former pro- 
prietor as manager of the codperative 
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store. It did not take long, however, to 
discover that the old merchant was very 
seldom a competent merchant. The rule 
now is to hire the old owner as manager 
only in exceptional instances. 

Out of the experience of the 112 codpera- 
tive stores now in operation, there have 
been evolved a set of principles and 
rules which, wherever they have been 
followed, have resulted in success. Funda- 
mental among these rules is the require- 
ment that no stockholder shall have more 
than one vote, regardless of the number of 
shares he holds; that the company shall 
have the first right to purchase any shares 
which the owner thereof may wish to 
sell; that the directors shall be compen- 
sated for attending meetings and forfeit 
their offices for failure to attend; that 
frequent inventories and regular audits 
shall be required; that the manager shall 
not involve the company in debt for any- 
thing except merchandise; that all goods 
shall be sold for cash at ordinary market 
prices; that a depreciation account shall 
be kept and that all profits above a small 
dividend on the shares shall be divided 
among the customers of the store in 
proportion to the amount of their pur- 
chases as shown on the sales slips. Stock- 
holders, however, are given, not as a 
dividend on their stock, but in order to 
encourage others to buy shares, twice the 
amount of dividend on purchases that 
non-shareholders receive. 

On these lines 55 stores in Minnesota, 
41 in Wisconsin, 12 in the two Dakotas,. 
3 in Washington, and 1 in Illinois are doing 
an annual business of approximately 
$7,000,000. The total capitalization in 
$100 shares is around $2,000,000, held by 
approximately 15,000 men and women. 
And the profits divided last year among the 
customers of these stores amounted to 
more than $500,000 —a net saving of 
about 8 per cent. on the entire purchases 
of more than 20,000 families, for every 
share of stock represents at least one 
family, and the proportion of customers 
who are not stockholders is considerably 
more than one third. 

These codperative stores sell everything 
that anybody wants to buy. Drygoods, 
of course, form the backbone of their 
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business; groceries come a close second, 
and boots and shoes are to be found 
in all of them. Many, if not most, 
of the codperative stores carry lines 
of ready-made clothing for men and 
boys and a considerable proportion deal 
in ready-made women’s garments. Some 
carry paints and hardware, although 
in most towns these goods are left to 
specialists. ~ . 

They sell only for cash, for the most part. 
Being rural stores, they must take the eggs 
and butter offered by their customers, 
but they pay for these commodities in 
cash instead of in trade. Some codpera- 
tive stores will take a customer’s note in 
exchange for aluminum “money,” good 
only for purchases at the codperative store. 
This avoids the bookkeeping necessary 
in a general credit business and gives the 
customer who must have credit all the 
advantages of the cash customer, less the 
interest on his note. Cutting prices below 
the general market level is frowned upon 
in the codperative store. One pays as 
much for sugar or coffee or a pair of shoes 
at the codperative as he would at the 
individual merchant’s across the street. 
The difference is in the sale slip which 
entitles its holder to his full share of the 
profits of the business. 

There are profits, too — larger, in most 
cases, than the individual merchant makes, 
notwithstanding that expenses are higher. 
It is a fundamental principle of codpera- 
tion, as they see it in the Northwest, to 
pay the highest salaries consistent with 
good business and not to overwork their 
employees. The manager of a codpera- 
tive store cannot make his son or daughter 
work for him without wages, as the in- 
dividual storekeeper often does. Nobody 
is allowed to do anything for nothing. 
Even the farmer directors get $1.50 each 
for attending directors’ meetings. It is 
not charity nor generosity at which the 
cooperative store aims, but a square deal 
to everyone — an accurate square deal of 
which the adding machine is the symbol. 
And nothing creates a sense of the square 
deal like a division of profits — at least 
that is what the codperators say. 

One important source of saving for the 
cooperative stores is in taking all the cash 
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discounts, which the wholesaler is always 
ready to grant, but which the average 
country merchant seldom takes. Some 
of the stores pay nearly all their salaries 
out of these discounts. In November, 
1911, the Jackson County Codperative 
Company, at Lakefield, Minn., earned 
$281 by paying cash for purchases 
made during that month. In the same 
month the Willmar Codperative Company 
saved $129 by paying cash for its- mer- 
chandise. These are no more exceptional 
than is the fact that under codperative 
management the Willmar store is doing a 
business of $12,000 a month, where, under 
its former ownership, it rarely exceeded 
$4,000. This is not only because the 
codperative company numbers among its 
stockholders — and consequent customers 
— many families which were not customers 
of the store under private ownership, but 
because it lives up to that cardinal prin- 
ciple of the codperative movement which 
requires its stores to be cleaner, better 
managed, better stocked with better 
goods than any other store ever seen in 
the community. So it is not surprising 
to learn that nearly one third of the 
business done by this store at Willmar is 
with non-shareholders. The figures shown 
by the audit of its business soon after 
the store was started are so typical that 
they are worth reproducing. The store 
cost $30,000. At the end of the first five 
months the codperators found themselves 
possessed of $19,078 more assets than 
liabilities, of which $3,278 had been 
earned as net profits on $37,158 of sales 
during the first five months of codperative 
business, after deducting expenses of 
$3,841. After paying a 6 per cent. 
dividend on the shares, the Willmar com- 
pany returned to its customers, as pru.its 
on purchases made by them in five months, 
$1,724 — a 12 per cent. patronage dividen« 
to its shareholders and 6 per cent. to 
customers not holding stock. And it put 
$327 into a reserve fund and carried over 
$797 as a surplus for future distribution 
or expansion. 

It is through such sound business 
methods as the formation of reserve and 
surplus funds, recommended by the Right 
Relationship League and insisted upon by 
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its auditing department, that the codpera- 
tive stores of the Northwest are building 
on solid financial foundations. 

But the codperative movement does not 
stop with the saving of dollars and cents 
for the codperators. The fact that the 
biggest store in Kidder, S. D., is owned 
by the people of the vicinity, or that such 
coéperative stores as those at Warren, 
Minn., Montfort, Wis., or Ulen, Minn. — 
to mention but a few that are typical of 
the many —compare favorably in the 
arrangement and selection of stocks and 
general appearance with the larger city 
stores, does not alone satisfy for long. 
Out of the codperative store movement is 
growing a true democratic spirit—a 
spirit in which the men and women of the 
Northwest are learning to pull together 
for the common welfare and join in 
the effort to solve the deeper problems 
of life. 

' This awakened democratic spirit mani- 
fests itself in a variety of forms. At 
Svea, Minn., a little Scandinavian village, 
nine miles off the railroad, it has taken 
the form of bringing the women of the 
community together — first as members of 
committees appointed to criticise the 
management of the codperative store and 
make recommendations as to its conduct, 
then in broader social service to the whole 
community. The Svea store was one of 
the first codperative ventures to establish 
a women’s rest room. Lately it installed 
two traveling libraries, one in English 
and one in Swedish, as a free service to the 
people of the town. A codperative tele- 
phone company, a codperative creamery, 
and even a codperative bank have had 
their inspiration in the example set by the 
Svea codperative store, which itself acts 
as a codperative live stock shipping asso- 
ciation for its shareholders and others 
as well. And when the people of the 
larger town of Willmar, nine miles away, 
began to talk codperation, the co6perators 
of Svea gave $300 to promote the mission- 
ary work and help their neighbors to 
realize what codperation meant. Nearly 
all the codperative stores maintain 


educational departments for which funds 
are appropriated — the Wisconsin co- 
operative law specifically sanctions the 


use of 5 per cent. of the revenues for this 
purpose —and this money is spent in 
spreading their gospel through the ex- 
cellent little magazine, Co-operation, pub- 
lished by the Right Relationship League, 
and in lectures and courses in farming 
and in business. 

The codperative movement is spreading 
to the larger cities. A $100,000 company 
to operate a codperative store in Minne- 
apolis has been incorporated and one with 
$50,000 capital in St. Paul; and at 
Madison, Wis., where the cost of living is 
probably higher than anywhere else in 
the United States, shares in a $25,000 
codperative grocery are being bought by 
university professors, workingmen, state 
officials, and the public generally. A 
wholesale grocery — possibly wholesale 
drygoods and shoe stores — to supply the 
cooperative stores on a codperative basis, 
as soon as the foundation of these 
enterprises ‘is strong enough to sup- 
port it, is planned by the Right Rela- 
tionship League, while the Society of 
Equity is helping to organize the farmers 
into new cooperative shipping and selling 
associations. 

Out of it all are developing, first of all, 
groups of men and women who are not 
only getting much more nearly a hundred 
cents for every dollar they earn, but who 
are, at the same time, unconsciously but 
surely, learning the vital lessons that the 
whole community and every community 
must learn before the dreams of the 
economic millenium can begin to be real- 
ized. My friend Will Head says: ‘“ When 
we farmers get so we understand busi- 
ness principles, you aren’t going to be 
able to fool us much longer on the tariff.” 
They are learning business principles 
through codperation. More important, 
they are learning to do team-work. They 
are learning that economic brotherhood 
is workable so long as it deals in exact 
justice, and that the man-crop flourishes 
best when each individual contributes 


whis best to the commonwealth, and the 


commonwealth returns to each individual 
his just and exact return. 

It is a new economic democracy they are 
building up in the Northwest, and the 
adding machine is its symbol. 
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THIRD ARTICLE 


AS SEEN AND DESCRIBED IN CHARCOAL SKETCHES AND TEXT 


BY 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


MANHATTAN 


EEN by day from the banks of 
either river, it is a city built of 
children’s colored blocks piled 
one on top of the other—square 
sided, and _ flat-roofed, with 

here and there a pinnacle or campanile 
tower overlooking the group — the 
whole made gay by little puffs of 
feathery steam coquetting in the crisp 
morning air. 

On the rivers themselves, threading 
the currents like shuttles in a tangled 
loom, cross and recross ‘the ships of all 
nations — not ours — the other fellows’. 
Huge leviathans; ferry boats from Ho- 
boken to Plymouth; high-waisted brig- 
antines in from the Pacific; barks, 
steamships; oil tramps — everything that 
floats carrying every known flag but 
our own. 

All are welcome. Hospitality is our 
strong point. In fact we delight in taking 
second place, or third — or even fourth, 
if it suits our guests the better. “After 
you Alphonse” should have been inserted 
in the Declaration of Independence, to 
make clearer the clause that “All men are 
born free and equal.” 

For since the date of that historic 
document we have been keeping open 
house to all the world. Last year in Man- 
hattan alone we welcomed and cared for 
nearly a million of these raw, untilled, 
unlettered, and unkempt dumpings; most 
of them Goths, Vandals, and Barbar- 
ians—8o per cent. of them at any 
rate. And so enormous and continu- 
ous has been the influx and to such 
proportions has it grown that, of our 
five million of souls, almost one half 
are foreign born. 





The worst of it is that with them comes 
the yeast of unrest — a leaven that in the 
older days worked slowly and in modera- 
tion, but which in these days ferments so 
quickly that the only check is the mailed 
hand of the law. Indeed, such gentle 
reminders as “Pay what we ask or we 
blow up the mill,” backed by a stick of 
dynamite, and “Down with your flag 
and up with ours” (a red one), backed 
by a dirk, are being heard in every 
direction. 

And this is not all. So busy have we 
been considering the comfort of this 
influx, and so eager to house them, that 
we have ignored and lost sight of the one 
thing that other nations less hospitable 
than ourselves hold most dear — the 
City Beautiful. For boast as we may, 
Manhattan is not beautiful. Not as 
Constantinople is beautiful with countless 
slender minarets and rounded domes; 
its fringe of white palaces bordering the 
blue waters of the Bosphorus. Not as 
Venice is beautiful with its marbles and 
bronzes, and stretches of silver lagoons 
encircled by a necklace of pearls, each 
bead a priceless example of the art of 
five centuries: Manhattan has only its 
ugly pile of children’s blocks. 

No — ours is not a beautiful city — not 
by day. 

But see it by night! 

When the shadows soften the hard 
lines and the great mass loses its details; 
and houses, lofts, and skyscrapers melt 
into a purple gray! When the glow- 
worms light their tapers in countless 
windows; when towers and steeples flash 
greetings each to the other, and the dainty 
bridges in webs of gossamer dance from 
shore to shore under loops and arches of 
light; when the streets run molten gold 
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and the sky is decked with millions of 
jewels. 

Then Manhattan rises in compelling 
glory, the most brilliant, the most beauti- 
ful, and the most inspiring of all the cities 
of the earth. 


MADISON SQUARE 


This is the Out-door Club of the Over 
Tired! No dues; no complaint box; no 
cocktail hour: Every seat free. 

Of course a certain exclusiveness pre- 
vails and extreme care is always ex- 
ercised by the Committee of Admissions 
that no candidate is elected unless the hall 
marks of the fraternity can be found on 
his person. Not on his hands — and 
never on his palms, unscarred by toil. 
It is his trousers that count, whether new, 
whether worn, or whether half soled — 
‘ the latter condition passing him with high 
honors and making him Hors Concours 
forever after. 

Then there follows a minor test of the 
number of hours he can watch a sparrow 
hunt for a meal without moving a muscle, 
or the number of the minutes he can sleep 
behind a last week’s newspaper, the 
policeman on the beat believing him to be 
wide awake, searching advertisements for 
work. 

And they have certain rights — these 
Knights of the Benches — rights that the 
ineligible tax payer must respect. A few 
years ago there was a revolt against their 
preémption of these sitting facilities and 
several hundred sterilized chairs were 
moved in to be rented at a penny each. 
Instantly the tocsin was sounded, the 
riot act read, and two platoons and an 
ambulance carted off the broken heads 
and legs—the latter belonging to the 
chairs. An Englishman from Hyde Park 
or a Frenchman from the Bois having 
grasped the situation in its entirety, 
would have laughed himself to the 
verge of apoplexy—every park in 
Europe being provided with such chairs 
in addition to the regular seats, but 
there was no merriment among the 
members of the ‘“Over-Tired.” The 
crisis was too serious. Their rights under 


the Constitution had been violated — 
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the validity and power of the document 
itself imperilled. 

The discomfited tax payer showed 
fight. This time he was armed with a 
wide brush and a pot of paint with which 
he labelled, “These Benches are Reserved 
for Women and Children.” 

“Suits us exactly,” chorused the Mem- 
bers, and down they sat and are there 
still. 

Once in a great while some pale young 
girl who has tramped from a sweat shop 
over by the river walks timidly past the 
row of outstretched legs and feet of the 
Over-Tired to find a vacant seat. Then if 
a guardian of the law happens along the 
nearest bundle of rags is brought to life 
by a tap on his shins with a night stick 
or he is jerked to his feet by the scruff of 
his neck should he grumble, and the girl 
is seated — but this is not often. 

All these hideous vulgarities, however, 
fade and are forgotten when one loiters 
through its mosaic of light and shade on 
one of our early spring mornings and 
catches the shimmer of the new leaves 
bursting into song, all their little cups of 
green held up to the kind sky as if they 
were offering a libation to the gods for 
being so good to them. On these morn- 
ings the vistas under their branches are 
softened by the intermingling of a 
thousand tones. Hard lines fade, the 
rectangular and the straight are broken 
by waving branches giving you only 
glimpses here and there. Stanford 
White’s tower becomes a bit of old Spain 
seen above the orange grove in Seville 
and McKim’s temple with its pillars and 
pediment a part of Athens. 

Over all is a sky unmatched in brilliancy 
the world over. 


ELIZABETH STREET 


Elizabeth Street, between Prince and 
Houston, is an ill-smelling thoroughfare, 
its two gutters choked with crawling lines 
of push carts piled high with the things 
most popular among the inhabitants — 
from a yesterday’s fish to a third-hand 
suit of clothes. 

About these portable junk shops swear 
and jabber samples of all the nationalities 
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of the globe, and in as many different 
tongues, fighting every inch of the way 
from five cents down to three — their 
women and children blocking the door- 
ways, or watching the conflict from the 
windows and fire escapes above. 

It is the Rialto of the Impoverished, 
the alien, and the stranded. It is also 
enormously picturesque. Nowhere else 
in the great city are the costumes so 
foreign and varied, and the facial charac- 
teristics so diverse. Polish Jews with 
blue-black beards and keen terrier eyes — 
showing their white teeth when they smile; 
Hungarians in high boots and _ blouses; 
Armenians, Greeks, Chinamren — with and 
without their queues — but wearing their 
embroidered shoes and pajama coats with 
loops and brass buttons; old women in 
wigs, a cheap jewel and band of black 
velvet marking the beginning of the 
part in the hair, and now and then 
a girl in short skirt, long earrings 
and flat headdress—so graceful and 
betwitching that your memory instantly 


reverts to the gardens of Seville and — 


Pesth. 

One looked over my shoulder as I worked 
— it was the luncheon hour, and she was 
out for a breath of fish-laden air — a girl 
of twenty, with a certain swing and non- 
chalance about her born of her absolute 
belief in her own compelling beauty, an 
armor which had never failed in her 
struggle from the curbstone up. She 
had dark blue eyes and light, almost 
golden, hair, caught up in a knot behind, 
and wore a man’s worsted sweater 
stretched over her full bosom and held 
around her snug waist by a cheap leather 
belt. She made paper flowers, and lived 
on the top floor with her mother — so | 
was told by the obliging baker whose front 
stoop steadied my easel — and who was 
good enough to keep the children, in their 
eagerness to see my sketch, from crawling 
up my legs and secreting themselves in 
my side pockets. 

“And she’s de best ever,” he added in 
up-to-date New Yorkish— “and dere 
ain’t no funny business nor nothin,’ or 
somebody’d be hollerin’ fur an amb’lance, 
and don’t youse furgit it.” 

| agreed with him before she had passed 


the third push cart in her triumphant 
march. The china and tinware vender 
made room for her, and so did the button 
and thread-and-needle fellow, and so did 
the petticoat pedler, each with a word of 
good-natured chaff. But there was no 
chucking her under the chin or familiar 
nudge of the elbow. It was the old story 
of dominating maidenhood; another of 
those indefinable barriers which, like gray 
hairs and baby fingers, keep men above 
the level of the beast. 


GANSEVOORT MARKET 


West of its present site there once lay 
the little Indian village of Sappokanican, 
where in 1609 Hendrick Hudson is said 
to have stopped for provisions. Dried 
and fresh fish, no doubt, Indian corn off 
and on the cob, besides yams, venison, 
and berries in exchange for beads and 
gew-gaws: the same kind of bargaining 
that would go on to-day, the money 
standard abolished, and capons exchanged 
for spring bonnets. 

Once a market always a market, is the 
record in most of the cities | know. Gen- 
erally it is found in the centre of the town, 
surrounded by scraggly trees, and bare of 
everything except a place for carts and 
booths. As the town grows, the bald 
spot widens, and as the inhabitants be- 
come prosperous sheds are erected, and 
then bricks and mortar are laid. When 
their wealth increases steel and concrete 
are piled up. 

The present market, by all the laws of 
logic, should have been named after the 
old village of Sappokanican. Doubtless 
it would have been had not a slight un- 
pleasantness arisen some two hundred 
years later (1812) between the United 
States and Great Britain. What people 
ate and where they bought it and when 
were questions of secondary importance. 
The point was to let the enemy go hungry, 
and a fort was accordingly built on a small 
tongue of land thrust out into the river — 
to the right of where the big ocean steam- 
ships now disembark freight and pas- 
sengers. Indians had become back num- 
bers except those on wheels outside of 
tobacco shops, armed with wooden toma- 
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hawks. Generals, however, were very 
much to the front, especially one by the 
name of Gansevoort, a distinguished 
officer in General Washington’s army. 
So ‘the fort was called by his name. In 
1851, when it was sent to the scrap heap 
and the land was filled in around and 
behind it and the present market relocated 
and built, the name of the warlike gentle- 
man followed as a matter of course, in- 
stead of the more euphonious and alto- 
gether more appropriate one of Sappo- 
kanican. 

Its old traditions were revived at once, 
and in the fifties men and women really 
marketed; the poor filling their aprons, 
the rich, accompanied by their men ser- 
vants, carrying big wicker baskets into 
which fish, game, vegetables, butter, and 
eggs were carefully stowed and carried 
home afoot, as far as Madison Square and 
beyond. 

In the fifties, too, every good housewife 
considered it part of her duty to see her 
meat properly cut and weighed, a dif- 
ference of two or more cents on the pound 
being of immense value in her economies. 
The progressive butcher boy had not yet 
begun his rounds at basement doors, 
nor had the telephone simplified every- 
thing for her but certain startling dis- 
crepancies and disclosures -at the end 
of the month. 

This, too, was before the trade com- 
binations of fishmen, butchers, and green 
grocers made every housekeeper’s pass- 
book common property at. the weekly 
meetings of the Clan where prices for the 
day are fixed. 

“What are you charging old Spondu- 
licks for porterhouse?”’ . 

“Thirty-four cents. Why?” 

“Oh! he blew in here the other day 
kicking at your bills and wanted to try 
me, so I got to be posted.” 

It is not the fault of the Clan, it is ours. 
We have not the time to see our meat 
weighed, or to pick out a last week’s 
cabbage or a this year’s chicken at Ganse- 
voort or any one of the other markets 
where the open space is filled with carts 
loaded with farm truck fresh from the soil, 
free to whomever will buy, and one third 
less in price than the Clan charges. It 


is the inconvenience, too, that counts. 
We dare not carry too large a basket in 
the Elevated, and none in the Subway, 
and the expressman would eat up the 
difference on what we save or what we 
think we save. 

Manhattan is blessed on two sides with 
a marvellous water front. Every two 
hundred feet from the Battery to Spuyten 
Tuyvil there is a street running from river 
to river. Some of this water front is 
preémpted and out of reach. Much of 
it can be bought. Were small markets 
served by boats—our normal mode of 
carrying food products — established on 
both rivers, say at every tenth or twelfth 
street, the Middle Man would be out of 
business. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE'S 
HOUSE AT FORDHAM 


It is exactly as he left it; a ground 
floor room and an-attic with a box of a 
kitchen in the rear; close to the small 
windows looking on the street a scraggly 
fence framing a garden no larger than a 
grave plot, and on the side a narrow portico 
covered by a roof supported on short 
wooden pillars. It may have been painted 
since, probably has, and here and there a 
new paling may have been added to the 
fence, but that is about all. Every- 
thing else tells the story of its sad past, 
with the helpless bitter poverty of the 
great poet. 

For nearly four years he and his frail, 
slender wife, slept in the attic under the 
low hipped roof — so low that his beloved 
Virginia could hardly stand upright within 
its cramped walls. And in this one attic 
room she died. 

During that time all the furniture in 
the house would not have made comfert- 
able one half of either of its two rooms. 
A few oak chairs and tables, a lounge on 
which his mother-in-law, Mrs. Clemm — 
“Dear Muddie’” —as he used to call 
her, slept; a chair and his desk and 
their bed, with some vases for flowers, 
a few trifles and a shelf for his books 
and manuscripts. 

With the gaining of the libel suit against 
a contemporary, who had maligned him in 
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print, and the receipt of the meagre sum 
awarded by the jury, a few more nec- 
essities were added, among them a China 
checked-matting to cover the first floor, 
which “Dear Muddie” had _ always 
scrubbed on her knees, as she had done 
similar floors in their poverty stricken 
dwelling places. 

When this was spent the pinch again 
became acute and the poor fellow re- 
sumed his weary tramp once more to the 
different offices — not many of them in 
those days — 1846 to ’49—to sell the 
thoughts his brain had coined. When his 
strength failed Mrs. Clemm would tuck 
the thin slips under her cloak and tramp 
for him. Sometimes there was one meal 
a day for the three— sometimes none 
— “The Raven” bringing only ten dollars, 
and many of his poems and criticisms less. 

What this dear woman was to them both 
can best be told in the words of N. P. 
Willis: “Winter after winter, for years, 
the most touching sight to us, in this 
whole city, has been that tireless minister 
to genius, thinly and insufficiently clad, 
going from office to office with a poem, or 
an article on some literary subject, to sell 
— sometimes simply pleading in a broken 
voice that he was ill, and begging for him 
— mentioning nothing but that ‘he was 
ill,’ whatever might be the reason for his 
writing nothing; and never, amid all her 
tears and recitals of distress, suffering 
one syllable to escape her lips that could 
convey a doubt of him, or a complaint, or 
a lessening of pride in his genius and good 
intentions.” 

How keen was the suffering she tried 
to relieve is best described in Mrs. Gove’s 
words as quoted in Professor Woodberry’s 
life of the poet: “I saw her (Poe’s wife) 
in her bed-chamber,” she writes; “every- 
thing here was so neat, so purely clean, so 
scant and poverty-stricken, that I saw the 
poor sufferer with such a heartache as the 
poor feel for the poor. 

“There was no clothing on the bed, 
which was only straw, but a snow white 
counterpane and sheets. The weather 


was cold, and the sick lady had the dread- 
ful chills that accompany the hectic fever 
of consumption. 
wrapped in her husband’s 


She lay on the straw bed 
great-coat, 
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with a large tortoise-shell cat on her 
bosom. The wonderful cat seemed con- 
scious of her great usefulness. The coat 
and the cat were the sufferer’s only means 
of warmth, except as her husband held 
her hands, and her mother her feet.” 


A short time ago | spent the afternoon 
transferring the sad homely lines of the 
cottage to my canvas. The sun shone 
full upon it and the cherry trees that 
Virginia loved were just bursting into 
bloom. Only the dead stump of the big 
one whose blossoms brushed her window 
is left, but others were near by and while 
I worked on, my pencil feeling its way 
around the doorway and window sashes 
through which they so often looked; the 
chimney that bore away the smoke of 
the small fire that warmed them; the 
old tired creaky porch which had responded 
so often to his tread, my mind went over 
all the man had suffered, and my soul 
rose in revolt against the injustice and 
ignorance of those who had made it 
possible. 

And yet — here is the pity of it — the 
same conditions exist to-day. 

Worse, really — for in Poe’s time merit 
— or what was considered merit — found 
its way into print. Now it must have, 
in addition, the hall mark of money. The 
most successful novel of the past year — 
the author’s first— was hawked about 
for weeks and sold outright to an unbe- 
lieving publisher for a few hundred dollars. 
The author’s second novel brought in as 
many dollars as the other had brought 
in cents, only the begging was reversed 
—the publishers being the mendicants, 
this time paying him a living wage — 
paying him his due. 

All true, you say — and has been true 
since the day Milton sold “ Paradise Lost” 
for the price of a week’s board. And will 
continue to be true until the end of time. 

Yes! but shameful all the same. More 
than shameful, when a simple business 
letter of Poe’s covering a page and a half 
sold a short time since for a thousand 
dollars and the original manuscript of 
“The Raven” for a sum that would have 
made him and his dear Virginia comfort- 
able all their days. 
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CHAUTAUQUA AND THE CHAUTAUQUAS IN SUMMER AND THE LYCEUM IN WINTER— 
‘‘ON THE CIRCUIT’? WITH MR. BRYAN AND THE PROGRESSIVES — 


INSPIRATION 


“THE MOST AMERICAN THING 


S THE last 
roar of the 
Baltimore 
Convention 
died to sil- 

ence and most of the 
Democratic leaders 
made their way to Sea 
Girt to pay their re- 
spects to the party’s 
candidate for Presi- 
dent, William Jennings 
Bryan pleaded an 
urgent call from home 
and took the first 
train back to Ne- 
braska. . Thoughtless 
people exclaimed 
“Sour grapes,’ but 
they were mistaken. 
Mr. Bryan was simply 
listening to the be- 
hest of duty, hurrying 
back to the serious 
business of his life, 
which is, earning his 
living by lecturing. 
The Chautauqua cir- 
cuit was calling him, 
as it calls many other 


BY 


FRENCH STROTHER 

















MR. BRYAN “ON THE CIRCUIT’ 


IN HIS ANNUAL 


CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 


CHAMP CLARK AT THE LEFT 


LECTURE TOUR OF THE 


SPEAKER 


AND ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE MILLIONS— 
IN AMERICA” 


men distinguished in 
our public life. In 
Baltimore or Wash- 
ington Mr. Bryan may 
be a statesman: in 
Nebraska and Iowa in 
midsummer he is only 
one of “the talent,” 
working at his trade 
(he belongs to the 
union, too), hired by 
the day and billed as 
part of the show in 
the same tent with 
“Rosani, the Wonder 
Worker,” “Packard, 
the Cartoonist,” “ The 
College Singing Girls,” 
and ‘‘The Russian 
Royal Balalaika 
Band.” 

For, during the 
steaming days of July 
and August, when 
business lags and crops 
take care of them- 
selves, the farmers of 
the Middle West strap 
a basket lunch on the 
running board of the 
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A SHAKESPEAREAN PAGEANT AT CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 


ONE OF THE OPEN AIR FESTIVALS THAT ARE GIVEN AT THE HOME OF THE CHAUTAUQUA MOVEMENT EVERY 
YEAR DURING THE SUMMER ASSEMBLY 


family touring car and speed away to 
the nearest town for mental stimula- 
tion and refreshment. And so again 
Chautauqua and the chautauquas — there 
is a  difference—are just now finish- 
ing their latest summer season and, 
especially in the Middle West — in Paw 
Paw, Oskaloosa, Mankato, and Dubuque, 
in Massillon and Marion, in Topeka, 
Terre Haute, in a thousand smaller places 


— they have performed again their annual 
service of inspiration and enlightenment 
to millions of people eager for light and 
leading. And when the days grow shorter 
and the evenings lengthen, the lyceum 
courses will be opened, and other and 
greater millions will attend them. 

For these chautauqua assemblies in 
the summer and lyceum courses in winter 
are among the mightiest forces of popular 
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PERHAPS THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PLATFORM IN THE UNITED STATES 


CONFRONTING A TYPICAL GREAT AUDIENCE 


IN THE AUDITORIUM OF CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, WHOSE 


LECTURERS IN THE LAST FORTY YEARS HAVE INCLUDED THE MOST FAMOUS MEN AND WOMEN OF AMERICA 
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information and diversion that operate 
to-day. Millions of people derive from 
them their knowledge of things above the 
common ruck of life; millions obtain from 
them the bulk of their lighter entertain- 
ment; and, most significant of all, millions 
absorb from them their political faith 
and are by them directed to their 
course of political action. The progres- 
sive movement that now is sweeping the 
country owes its strength very largely 
to the chautauqua, just as the abolition 
movement gained its momentum chiefly 
from the free platform of the lyceum. 
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Everybody knows something about the 
original Chautauqua Institution. Founded 
in 1873 by Bishop John H. Vincent of the 
Methodist Church as a summer school for 
Sunday school teachers, it has developed 
into a great property on the shores of 
Lake Chautauqua in western New York, 
its 37 buildings and their grounds valued 
at a million dollars, its cottages housing 
fifty thousand people every summer who 
come from all over the world to hear the 
famous Chautauqua lectures, attend the 
famous Chautauqua summer school — 
the parent, by the way, of the summer 





“RECOGNITION DAY AT CHAUTAUQUA 


UPON WHICH GRADUATES OF THE READING COURSE RECEIVE THEIR DIPLOMAS SIMULTANEOUSLY WITH 
HUNDREDS OF OTHERS ALL OVER THE WORLD WHO CANNOT COME AND WHO RECEIVE THEIR DIPLOMAS 


BY MAIL. 


OBSERVE THE MATURE AGE OF THESE GRADUATES OF 


“THE GROWN FOLKS’ UNIVERSITY.” 


BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, THE FOUNDER OF CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, IN THE FOREGROUND 


More than one thousand chautauquas 
were held in the United States last 
summer. The average length of session 
was ten days; the attendance one thousand 
a day—a million people influenced by 
one institution. About ten thousand ly- 
ceum courses were given last winter, at- 
tended by five million people. And _ re- 
member that the lyceum was born in the 
struggle for freedom for the slaves, and 
that the heart of the chautauqua move- 
ment is in lowa, the home of progress and 
reform. 


schools of the great universities — and 
enjoy the pleasures of a model resort in 
the open air and on the waters of Chau- 
tauqua Lake. And in every part of the 
world —in the housewife’s leisure hour 
when the dishes are washed and the 
children are abed, in the Wyoming sheep 
herder’s camp under the quiet stars, in 
the missionary’s hut in Africa, and at the 
outposts of English civilization in the 
Himalayas of India—on the same day, 
every one of tens of thousands of grown 
folks, students in the Chautauqua read- 








MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LYCEUM ASSOCIATION, WHICH 


ing course, read the same chapters in the 
same Chautauqua books and feel a sense 
of comradeship with the members of their 
study class. The Chautauqua reading 
course is the grown-folks’ university, in 
which the educationally belated make up 
for the deficiencies of early training by this 
mature entrance into the realm of wider 
interests and world knowledge. 
“Chautauqua,” as Chautauqua Insti- 
tution sees it, means these three things: 
“a system of home reading, definite results 
from the use of spare minutes; a vacation 
school, under competent instruction, in 
thirteen departments, with more than 
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IS THE “‘ UNION” 
2,500 enrollments yearly, in the best en- 
vironment for study; and a summer town 
among the trees, with all conveniences of 
living, the pure charm of nature, advan- 
tages for culture, organized sports on 
water and on land, professional men’s 
clubs and women’s conferences, great 
lectures and recitals.” 

Since 1878, thirty-three classes have 
followed through the four-year course of 
home reading under Chautauqua Institu- 
tion’s guidance — 700,000 people who have 
gained by it their knowledge of history 
and art and science. Here are some of the 
books that they have studied: Merivale’s 
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THE AUDIENCE IN THE “BIG TENT’ 
A COMMON SIGHT AT THE GREAT CHAUTAUQUA GATHERINGS 
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OF THE PROFESSIONAL “‘ TALENT” 


“History of Rome,’ Hawthorne’s bio- 
graphical stories, Blaikie’s “How to Get 
Strong and Stay So,” Winchell’s “Walks 
and Talks in the Geological Field,” 
Warren’s “Recreations in Astronomy,” 
Van Dyke’s “How to Judge a Picture,” 
Bryce’s “Social Institutions in the United 
States,” McClintock’s “Song and Legend 
from the Middle Ages,’ Brownell’s 
“French Tracts,” Ely’s “Strength and 
Weakness of Socialism,’ Shaler’s “Man 
and Earth,” Scudder’s “Social Ideals in 
English Letters.” The course for 1911-12 
is: “Twentieth Century America,” by H. 
Perry Robinson; “The Spirit of Ameri- 


OF THE 





11,000 CHAUTAUQUAS AND LYCEUMS — 


can Government,” by J. Allen Smith; 
“Materials and Methods of Fiction,” by 
Clayton Hamilton; and “Twenty Years 
at Hull House,” by Jane Addams. Grad- 
uates of the course receive a diploma on 
“Recognition Day,’ at Chautauqua if 
they can come, or otherwise by mail. 
And few of the graduates are less than 
thirty years old: hundreds are more 
than fifty or sixty. 

The six weeks of summer school at 
Chautauqua offers 200 popular class-room 
courses in English, modern languages, 
classical languages, mathematics and 
science, psychology and pedagogy, re- 








BIGGER CROWDS THAN THE COUNTY FAIR’S 
A CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER ASSEMBLY UNDER THE TREES AT MONMOUTH, ILL. 
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—=WHO SUPPLY ITS LECTURES, 


ligious teaching, library training, domestic 
science, music, arts and crafts, expression, 
physical education, and practical arts. 
Many school teachers attend these courses 
both for inspiration and knowledge. 

The popular lectures, however, have 
been the most famous of Chautauqua’s 
institutions. The great open air audi- 
torium seats 5,000 people, and it is often 
crowded. The list of lecturers is prac- 
tically a roll-call of the nation’s most 
distinguished men and women for the last 
forty years. Frances Willard, General 
Grant, John B. Gough, Lowell Mason, 
Edward Everett Hale, Mark Hopkins, 
Bishop Samuel Fallows, Lew Wallace, 
Prof. Von Holst, Mr. Booker Washington, 
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IMPERSONATIONS, MAGIC, HUMOR, AND MUSIC: 


President Charles W. Eliot, Murat Hal- 
stead, Miss Jane Addams, Presidents 
Roosevelt and Taft, Governor Folk — 
these names are picked at random from 
the long list of Chautauqua lecturers. 

Here is a typical day’s programme at 
Chautauqua: 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 4, IQII 


Devotional Hour. Dr. J. Wilbur 
Chapman. 

Lecture Series: ‘““The Story of 
National Banks,’ Hon. Frank 
A. Vanderlip. 

Lecture Series: “‘The Personality 
and Art of Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton,” Prof. Frank C. Lockwood. 


Organ Recital. Mr. N. J. Corey. 


10.00 A.M. 


11.00 A.M. 


2.30 P.M. 


4.00 P.M. 





LINE FOR A CHANCE TO GET INTO A CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY 

















IN ANNUAL CONVENTION AT THE CHAUTAUQUA GROUNDS, 


Lecture Series: ‘The Use of the 
Bible in Religious Education,” 
Rev. A. E. Lavell. 

Concert. Busch’s “American 
Flag” and Parry’s “Man and 
Peace,” Chautauqua Choir, 
Orchestra, Organist, and Soloists 


5.00 P.M. 


8.00 P.M. 


But Chautauqua has achieved its great- 
est power through the extension of its 
idea to the unauthorized but worthy 
borrowers of its name in the Middle West. 
“Chautauqua summer assemblies” have 
been held for about thirty years at Pacific 
Grove, Cal., Piasa, Ill., Bethany, Ind., 
Battle Creek, Mich., and Monteagle, 
Tenn. To-day, Iowa alone has 100 such 
assemblies, Ohio 66, Illinois 52, Missouri 








WINONA LAKE, IND. 
37, Indiana 34, Nebraska 34, Kansas 27, 
many other states many apiece. 

These assemblies are held in July and 
August, when business is dullest and ‘farm 
work lightest, and some of them, as 
Winona Lake, Ind., have grown with 
the years into miniature replicas of the 
original Chautauqua, with permanent 
buildings and a fame for interest and value 
that attracts thousands of pilgrims every 
year even from remote parts of the coun- 
try. These assemblies retain much of the 
religious element that colors the work of 
the parent institution. Others, as some 
of the smaller assemblies in Illinois and 
Kansas, are merely camp grounds at 
which the people gather annually to listen 
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(AT MCCONNELSVILLE, O.); AN ILLUSTRATION OF ITS POPULARITY IN THE MIDDLE WEST 
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to secular programmes of instruction and 
diversion thaf have been prepared by a 
local committee. 

” These chautauquas are the chief social 
recreation of the year in many com- 
munities. They draw practically the 
entire population of the nearby country. 
In many towns, as in Petersburg, Ill., the 
stores close at’i.30 in the afternoon to the 
end of the session and then open only till 
7.30 when the evening session begins. 
In Petersburg even the saloons observe 
these closing hours. Most of the audi- 
ence bring their noon-day luncheon and 
return home every night. 


pm 
| 
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and some season tickets. Tickets..are 
sold for the course of seven days, three 
sessions a day, for $2.50. 

Promptly on the morning of the 11th 
a special train sidetracks at Sheldon, and 
a big circus tent goes up, a stage is erected, 
and seats are set for 2,000 people. A 
lighting plant is installed and the place is 
bedecked with flags. Small tents are 
pitched outside as dressing rooms for the 
performers. By noon the crowd has come 
in from miles around, in automobiles and 
wagons—the whole family, mother, 
father, and the children, for the chau- 
tauquas always have something to please 





Sd 
A TENT CITY AT A CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY 
ERECTED TO HOUSE THE VISITORS DURING THE SESSIONS OF A WEEK OR TEN DAYS 


Others yet — but let us visit one of the 
Vawter chautauquas. Mr. Keith Vawter 
is.their inventor, and they exist as yet 
only in lowa, northern Missouri, and 
southern Minnesota. An advance agent 


comes to Sheldon, la., let us say, and” 


placards. the town with showbills and 
dodgers, announcing that the chautauqua 
will come to town July 11th and stay until 
July 17th. Flags and banners are hung 
about the streets, dray horses are covered 
with dusters bearing “chautauqua” in 
big type, and boys wear caps and buttons 
bearing the same legend. A balloon is 
sent up and when high in the air releases 
a fluttering medley of advertising matter 


all ages with. Lively music attracts the 
people to the grounds. Ice water takes 
the place of circus lemonade. The side 
shows and other evils of the circus are 
conspicuously absent. 

By 2.30 in the afternoon the audience 
has been seated by the uniformed atten- 
dants, announcements are made, and the 
chautauqua is under way with a concert 
by the Maurer Sisters’ Orchestra. Then 
Mr. William Jennings Bryan mounts the 
platform and talks for two hours. In the 
evening there is a humorous lecture. 
Every morning the hour beginning at 
9 is devoted to the children; and then a 
lecture follows. Note their titles; these 
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“STANDING ROOM ONLY” AT A TENT CHAUTAUQUA 
AT MAYSVILLE, MO., THE AUDIENCE DRAWN LARGELY FROM THE TENT CITY SHOWN ON THE PRECEDING PAGE 


are the “inspirational”’ lectures that are 
the ideal of the present leaders in chau- 
tauqua work: “The Miracle of Genius,” 
“The Masters of Destiny,” “The Dis- 
covery of Joy,” “The City of the Soul,” 
and “The Awakening of Woman.” Every * 
afternoon there is music and an address : 
historical or instructive, as “A Chapter in 
the History of Liberty,” by Dr. Frank W. 
Gunsaulus; or on current politics by a 


leader in public life, as “Problems of 
American Citizenship,” by Senator Joseph 
L. Bristow. In the evenings, humorous 
lectures, feats of magic, travel lectures, or 
pictures and — always — music. 

Thus, at an average daily cost of 35 
cents, a quarter of a million people in 
75 towns in three states last summer 
attended three sessions a day at which 
they got clean, high-grade amusement, 





A CHAUTAUQUA IN THE OPEN AIR 


EX-GOVERNOR HANLY OF INDIANA MAKING 


AN 


ADDRESS BEFORE A SUMMER ASSEMBLY AT 


OBERLIN, KAN. 
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inspiration, education, good music, and 
a glimpse of two national political char- 
acters for the cost per session of two short 
moving picture performances or the 
cost of one very bad cheap vaude- 
ville show. 

The programmes of these tent chau- 
tauquas are run off with the smoothness 
and precision of theatrical performances. 
Eight of them are in operation at once, 
so that when Senator Bristow finishes his 
address on politics he takes the next train 
out of Sheldon for the nearest other tent 
of the circuit, probably arriving just in 
time comfortably to make his scheduled 
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hour from 9 to 10 in the morning every 
day is the “devotional hour.”’ But, gen- 
erally, the chaytatquas have greatly 
diluted the religiouselement. The present 
leaders in the movement declare that its 
first function is inspiration, with instruc- 
tion and entertainment as necessary and 
natural adjuncts; but they find the in- 
spiration in uplifting lectures rather than 
in devotional religion. 

The lyceum’s origin and history are 
quite different from the chautauquas’, 
but the two institutions now run so close 
together in their sources of material that 
they are practically under the same 





A TYPICAL LYCEUM AUDIENCE 


IN THE THEATRE AT LAWRENCE, KAN. 


place on the next day’s programme a 
hundred miles away. 

Most of the chautauquas, of course, 
are not run this way, but are organized 
and ‘managed by local people, who go to 
the lyceum agencies or direct to the 
“talent” for the attractions to make up 
their programmes. But the Vawter sys- 
tem is the latest development of the 
chautauqua idea, and its programmes are 
characteristic of nearly all the Western 
chautauquas. 

Some of the older institutions, like the 
original Chautauqua, retain the religious 
impulse. Hence, at Pontiac, Ill., the 


LYCEUM COURSES ARE USUALLY GIVEN IN THE WINTER EVENINGS 


management and animated by the same 
ideals. The lyceum is a winter institu- 
tion and its programme consists usually 
of six numbers, presented one at a time 
on evenings about six weeks apart. In 
these respects it will continue to differ 
from the summer chautauquas, whose 
entire programme is lumped into a few 
successive days. 

The lyceum was founded upon the de- 
mand for a free forum for the abolition 
and temperance propagandas while the 
pulpits were closed and the newspaper 
columns denied to the advocates of those 
causes. Wendell Phillips, Ralph Waldo 
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Emerson, John B. Gough, Susan B. 
Anthony, Henry Ward Beecher — these 
were the founders of the lyceum. It 
served their purpose and they passed on. 

But the lyceum continued. James Red- 
path, its most successful manager, de- 
veloped the lyceum from a lecture bureau 
system in which he was supreme. Upon 
the retirement of Mr. Redpath, Mr. George 
H. Hathawey and the late Major J. B. 
Pond became the managers. Mr. Hathaway 
is still at the head of this bureau, having 
been continuously in the business for 
more than forty-five years. In 1880 
Major Pond retired from the bureau 
and began the personal management 
of distinguished platform people. Major 
Pond’s method was to contract with 
men and women of established reputation 
— explorers, preachers, authors, or singers 
— for a certain number of appearances and 
then to book these attractions along the 
route of tours that often were as long 
as a circuit of the United States. From 
1874 to 1887, Henry Ward Beecher de- 
livered 1,200 lectures under Major Pond’s 
management; Mark Twain and George 
W. Cable in joint readings earned $36,000 
net profit in two seasons; , Bill Nye, James 
Whitcomb Riley, and George Kennan 
traveled together in 1888-9 as a lecture 
“team”; Henry M. Stanley gave 110 
lectures in the United States and Canada 
that earned $287,070 in gross receipts 
(this is the greatest success ever achieved 
in the lyceum); in 1895-6 Mark Twain 
made many thousands in the American 
part of his round-the-world tour; in 1901 
Ernest Thompson Seton delivered 260 
lectures in 26 weeks, a feat of endurance 
hard to rival. Major Pond also managed 
reading and lecture tours of F. Hopkinson 
Smith, Thomas Nelson Page, Lieutenant 
(now Rear-Admiral) Robert E. Peary, F. 
Marion Crawford, A. Conan Doyle, Max 
O’Rell, Lew Wallace, “Jan Maclaren,” An- 
thony Hope, Hall Caine, and many others. 

Major Pond’s attractions were expen- 
sive and distinguished people whose lec- 
tures appealed to large city audiences. 
Two independent lecturers now work this 
field with extraordinary success: Burton 
Holmes and D. L. Elmendorf, with their 
illustrated lectures on travel. Both these 
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men are naturally speakers of great charm 
who work up their materials with con- 
summate art. Each has a gross income of 
more than $100,000 a year from a season of 
only ten weeks. 


THE LYCEUM TO-DAY 


But the development of the lyceum has 
been to become a series of performances 
by less notable people, and the place 
where it has taken firmest hold is in the 
smaller towns all over’ the United States. 
Here, in 12,000 villages and small cities, 
local committees or individuals manage 
such a course, nearly always as a public 
service, for a manager is lucky if he does 
not have a deficit at the end of the. year. 
Hundreds of these courses are given under 
the auspices of the Y. M. C. A., as at 
Canton, O., where the assistant post- 
master, Mr. L. T. Cool, has been the 
chairman of the lyceum committee for 
27 years. Often the course is managed by 
a school official who wishes to add its 
educational and moral influence to that 
of the school. The Buckeye Theatre, 
at Elkhart, Ind., uses a ten-number 
course to fill in open dates. Mr. M. L. 
Weisenbarger, a merchant of Arcanum, 
O., manages a course and gives a ticket to 
one number of the series with every $5 
purchase made at his store. 

A typical lyceum season course is much 
like a typical day’s programme of a 
chautauqua. Thus a course of six num- 
bers ordinarily includes an inspirational 
lecture or an address by a public man, an 
evening of magic, a humorous lecture, 
and three musical evenings divided be- 
tween a male quartet, an orchestra, and a 
musical “company” that presents a mixed 
programme of instrumental and vocal 
music and humorous dialogue or perhaps 
an abbreviated version of a grand opera. 

With the remarkably rapid growth of 
both chautauquas and lyceums, the de- 
mand for “talent” has increased tre- 
mendously. This demand has enhanced 
the importance of the lyceum bureaus 
that supply the performers, and these 
bureaus, in turn, stimulate the organiza- 
tion of new lyceums and chautauquas 
by every art that they can devise. There 
are nine or ten principal bureaus — the 
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Redpath, Mutual, Coit, Alkahest, Central, 
Eastern, White, Midland, Davidson — 
and about forty smaller agencies. These 
principal bureaus alone sell annually be- 
tween 43 and 5 million dollars’ worth of 
bookings to the local organizations and 
they, in turn, receive about 7 millions a 
year from the public appearances of these 
attractions. 

The methods of these bureaus are al- 
most identical with the methods of large 
vaudeville circuit managements. They 
buy outright, at so much a week, the time 
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The rise of the lyceum has also created 
a new specialized profession of lyceum 
entertainer. He (or she) must provide 
amusement or recreation of absolute 
cleanness and of a refining and elevating 
quality. It is remarkable to what degree 
the lyceum entertainment, in spite of its 
now largely commercial management and 
its frank adoption of vaudeville booking 
methods, has yet maintained its atmos- 
phere of wholesome and innocent diver- 
tisement. 

Mr. Montaville Flowers, the president 
of the International Lyceum Association, 
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“THE CHAUTAUQUA BELT” 
THE DOTS INDICATE THE TOWNS IN WHICH SUMMER ASSEMBLIES ARE HELD EVERY YEAR 


entertainers, humorists, and those _lec- 
turers who make a profession of lyceum 
work; and they “book” these “attrac- 
tions” along the route of regular tours, 
selling the dates for as much more than 
they cost them as possible. One of the 
bureaus employs a staff critic, a musical 
director, and a special company organizer 
the year round. It books its people for 
complete transcontinental tours from New 
York to San Francisco. Its business 
amounts to more than 13 millions gross 
every year. It even publishes a journal 
for lyceum committees, which it distri- 
butes free to 28,000 committeemen. 


says that “the only arts indigenous to the 
kyceum perhaps are the popular lecture, 
the cartoon lecture, the monologue, and 
the male quartette,” but adds that “there 
are other arts that are legitimate there.” 
Mr. Leland Powers was the earliest imper- 
sonator on the lyceum stage and, probably 
is still the most distinguished, though he 
rarely appears now. Mr. Benj. Chapin’s 
impersonations of Lincoln are perhaps as 
well known to the public as the work of any 
active man in the profession. Of the car- 
toonist lecturers, Mr. Ross Crane and Mr. 
Alton Packard are among the most popular. 

The following extract from a letter 
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clearly describes the difference between the 
casual and the professional lyceum per- 
former: 


The lyceum and chautauqua attractions are 
divided into two classes — the people who are 
on the platform because of a fame made in 
other lines of activity, and the people (far the 
larger number) who have won their place on the 
platform from sheer ability to make good 
thereon. 

The first class includes the public men and 
celebrities. Part of them make good from 
ability. They are the only ones who remain 
after a season. Bryan, Champ Clark, La 
Follette, Folk, Hoch, the roll of governors, 
legislators and judges is long. Most of them 
make good. But Bryan is the only one who 
can draw his fee [its value in attendance] on 
chautauqua or lyceum course. 

The second class includes the long list of 
lecturers, writers, readers, entertainers, and 
musicians who really keep the lyceum and 
chautauqua alive. They are the lifeblood, 
the survival of the fittest. Making good is 
their daily business. After the people have 
been collected to hear a “‘great gun” and 
(usually) are disappointed, while the treasury 
is depleted to pay the big fee, the professional 
lyceum talent puts the people back into good 
humor by “delivering the goods,” and at 
modest figures. Dr. A. A. Willits, past 
ninety, helped to make the lyceum along with 
Beecher, and is yet alive and filling occasional 
dates. Col. George W. Bain is yet filling full 
seasons. On the honor roll are a multitude like 
Strickland W. Gillilan, Leland Powers, Doctor 
Cadman, Col. G. A. Gearhart, Katherine Ridg- 
way, and musical clubs like The Chicago Glee 
Club, The Apollos, The Dunbars, etc. 


The “talent” have their “union,” the 
International Lyceum Association, which 
is made up of 762 members. It is at once 
a distinguished and a _ various body. 





Hon. Champ Clark, speaker of the House ’ 


of Representatives, belongs to it; and 
so does Von Arx, the Magician. Judge Ben 
B. Lindsey, of Denver, rubs elbows at its 
meetings with the Beulah Buck Quartet; 
and Senator Vardaman of Mississippi 
fraternizes with Balmer’s Kaffir Boys. 


CHAUTAUQUA LECTURERS FEES 


The rewards of the lyceum and chautau- 
qua performers vary greatly. William 
Jennings Bryan makes $50,000 a year as a 
lecturer. Ex-Senator Frank J. Cannon, 
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ex-Governors Folk, Hoch, and Hanly, 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, and Mr. Francis 
J. Heney every one make $10,000 a year 
or more. Speaker Champ Clark, Senators 
La Follette and Bristow and Gore, Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey, Governor Hadley, Repre- 
sentative Victor Murdock, and the Rev. 
Drs. S. Parkes Cadman, Frank W. Gun- 
saulus, and Newell Dwight Hillis would 
every one make that much if he devoted 
his whole time to it at the rate he now 
receives for as many dates as he can spare 
from other work. These men ordinarily 
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receive $150 to $200 and their railroad 
fare for every lecture. 

These are the ‘“top-liners.” Lesser 
attractions are paid from $25 to $100 an 
appearance. Perhaps $50 a week is a 
fair average for the humbler “entertainers” 
who are hired by the year by the bureaus. 

Perhaps as much as anything an ob- 
server notes the uncertain standards of 
the lyceum and chautauqua movement. 
Just now it is in the formative stage. 
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This accounts for the astonishing variety 
of types of people that are engaged in its 
activities. Two paragraphs picked at 
random from the news items in The 
Lyceumite and Talent, and the Lyceum 
World —the leading journals of the 
movement — will illustrate this point. 


Dr. Hugh Black gave a delightful lecture on 
the big course furnished Wilson College at 
Chambersburg, Pa., by President Reaser. 
Other numbers on this course were Campanari 
and Madame Emma Eames. 

J. Mohammed Ali, the Happy Hindoo, has 
moved back from Oshkosh to Detroit, Mich., 
and is now ensconced at 834 Humboldt Ave. 
There is to be no let up to his lyceum activities. 


Of its development along its own more 
distinctive path, the following letter voices 
the ideal of one of its leaders: 


It should be emphasized in any story of the 
modern lyceum and chautauqua movement (I 
call the chautauqua the lyceum revival meet- 
ing) that the aim is not educational. It is not 
university extension. The aim of the lyceum 
and chautauqua is inspirational. It is to hold 
up high ideals before the people and show them 
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how to attain them. It is to make better 
towns, and homes, and to inspire young people 
for higher things and to give the old sinner new 
hope. I have been in the lyceum work fifteen 
years and I have gathered much evidence of 
the power of the lyceum along uplift lines. 
It is a popularized extension of the pulpit, with 
sterilized entertainment added. 

I think the lyceum is just beginning. It has 
doubled its dimensions in a decade and yet 
managers admit we haven’t more than scratched 
over the ground. The cities know little about 
the movement. It is rooting in the country 
and small town. 


Altogether, it is a tremendous move- 
ment, grounded in the life of the common 
people and urging them by pleasant paths 
always toward a higher vision of their 
destiny, easing the ascent by innocent 
broad humor and embellishing it with 
glimpses of the more gracious arts. It is 
a curiously American development — in- 
deed, as an ex-president has said, “the 
most American thing in America” — 
and one that we need not, on the whole, 
be ashamed to own. 


“WHAT I AM TRYING TO DO” 


TO MAKE THE AMERICAN NAVY THE MOST POWERFUL, BECAUSE THE MOST 


EFFICIENT, 


IN THE WORLD 
BY 
GEORGE von L. 


MEYER 


(SECRETARY OF THE NAVY) 


HERE is a watchword of the 
Navy Department which I 
think | am_ responsible for 
and which exactly describes 
the administration’s attitude 
— it is “Economy with Efficiency.” 
The efficiency of our navy has never 
really been questioned —a glance at the 
records of the Revolution, the War of 1812, 
and the Spanish-American War will show 
you what I mean — but, particularly of late 
years, there has been a decided tendency 
away from some of the economical features. 
This propensity we are now trying to coun- 
teract while at the same time we wish to in- 
crease the strength of our fighting force. 


“Economy” is a much abused word; 
it is often used as a synonym for “ parsi- 
mony”; light expenditures are frequently 
alluded to as “economical expenditures.”’ 
But no idea could be further from the 
truth. True economy is almost synony- 
mous with efficiency and, as such, both are 
essential to the proper up-building of our 
navy, a procedure which | am sure every 
thinking American desires to see carried 
as far as possible. 

One of the economical measures of 
primary importance, in my mind, is the 
consolidation of naval bases so as to 
eliminate, as far as possible, the cost of 
maintaining navy yards which bring in 
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little return for the money spent upon 
them. Soon after accepting the secretary- 
ship I made a close study of the problems 
on the Atlantic Coast from the Mississippi 
to Eastport, Me., and laid the matter 
before the General Board of the Navy 
and the Joint Army and Navy Board for 
consideration. Both of these bodies re- 
ported that the ideal plan would be to 
have two great naval bases on the Atlantic 
Coast in harbors which could receive and 
maintain the entire fleet and its auxiliaries. 

Philadelphia, they added, was valuable 
as a base for the reserve fleet, while the 
station at Charleston, S. C., should never 
have been built but, being there, it could 
be used for a torpedo base. At Key West 
there is a station for torpedo vessels 
maintained more as an adjunct to Guan- 
tanamo (Cuba) than as an extensive naval 
base. But, reported the Joint Board, the 
only two places which could receive the 
fleet and all the auxiliaries, with harbors 
and anchorage sufficient for such purposes, 
were Hampton Roads and Narragansett 
Bay. Stations here would protect the 
entire coast, provide excellent bases for 
the North and South Atlantic fleets, 
and enable us to do away with our other 
yards — or to maintain them merely for 
docking purposes. 

So far as the Gulf of Mexico is con- 
cerned, the General Board is of the opinion 
that the navy yard at Pensacola, Fla., and 
the naval station at New Orleans, La., 
are not necessary and may, at the dis- 
cretion of the department, be closed at any 
time. Key West is considered the most 
important of the naval stations on the 
Gulf coast, because it is the nearest port 
within the continental limits of the 
United States to the naval base at Guan- 
tanamo. It also commands two eastern 
entrances to the Gulf. 

The most important strategic points on 
the Pacific Coast are Puget Sound and 
San Francisco Bay, but the navy yards 
at these localities are not, as yet, adequate 
in their docking, repair, and supply 
facilities for the maintenance of the fleet 
for any prolonged period. 

Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, owing to its 
advanced position and natural advan- 
tages as a naval base, is practically in- 
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dispensable to our fleet in any operations 
against an Asiatic power and would bea 
great menace to us if it were permitted 
to fall into the hands of an enemy. It 
should be made as nearly impregnable as 
possible in order that it may be safely 
held and that the fuel and supplies 
of our fleet may be kept intact. 


TO ABOLISH SUPERFLUOUS NAVY YARDS 


We are at present embarrassed by a 
superfluous number of navy yards, dis- 
tributed along the Atlantic Coast from 
Maine to Louisiana. This calls for a 
vast amount of money to be expended 
for maintenance, absolutely unnecessary 
to meet the actual requirements of the 
fleet. But nothing can be accomplished 
in the abolition of needless navy yards 
until their uselessness becomes so evident 
that local interests will be overcome by 
the nation’s interest in meeting this ques- 
tion on broad, patriotic, business principles. 

Another matter of economy — appar- 
ently small in itself, but of great public 
moment — is the employment of retired 
naval officers [who are prohibited by an 
act of Congress (June 10, 1896) from being 
so employed] in commercial organizations 
which manufacture iron, steel, armor 
plate, guns, ammunition, etc. In England, 
Germany, and other countries this is 
allowed and | consider it a great education 
for an officer to be able to go out, with 
the consent of the Government, and study 
with or be employed by concerns which 
are experts in their lines. There are also 
occasions when it would be very advan- 
tageous to us to grant a man leave of 
absence and let him study in the very 
corporations where they are making sup- 
plies; but we are prohibited by law from 
doing this. 

It was believed when the Chandler 
bill was passed that the employment of 
officers by such concerns might influence 
the contracts between their employers 
and the Government. The department 
believes that that opinion should no 
longer have any weight, since the number 
of firms entering into the manufacture 


of steel and other material used by the 


Government is so great that our interests 
are amply protected. A repeal of the 
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Chandler bill would greatly aid the navy 
in bettering its grade of offensive and 
defensive materials, and at the same 
time it would provide an economical 
measure, inasmuch as it would enable us 
to save on contracts and salaries of retired 
officers who would then be able to enter 
other employment. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT ABOARD SHIPS 


Passing to the consideration of efficiency 
| may mention, as an indication of the 
progress which has been and is continuing 
to be made, the remarkable increase in 
the gunnery efficiency of the navy, due 
to the introduction of principles of scien- 
tific management. 

In the battle practice of recent years 
the competitive system has given remark- 
able results. Officers drill and_ train 
their crews; every man is carefully selected 
according to his physical and mental 
qualifications to do the duties at the gun, 
and each individual is tested repeatedly 
to discover which is the best suited to the 
job at hand. The result is that every 
man at a gun station is the one best suited 
in every way, physically and temper- 
amentally, for his particular duty. 

The study of the time element in cer- 
tain operations has been going on for 
years and a marked decrease in the 
amount of time necessary to perform these 
operations has resulted. 

The first step was to make more rapid 
the work of each individual, rendering 
his movements as simple and easy as 
possible, preserving at the same time a 
uniform harmony insuring lack of inter- 
ference. In order to obtain these ends 
each individual was first made to go 
through his work slowly, so that accuracy 
and perfection of each operation were 
obtained and unnecessary movements 
eliminated. This plan not only insured 
perfection of detail, but unconsciously 
each man was training his muscles so that 
they would quickly respond to his call and 
he would feel the minimum of fatigue. 

As perfection of detail increased, speed 
was sought for and each man’s work 
carefully timed by a stop-watch. In this 


way it was found that it required 2} 
seconds to open the breech of a 12-inch 
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gun; $ secdnd to put in the primer; 


38 seconds to ram the projectile; 4} 
seconds to ram the powder; # second to 
withdraw the loading tray and 2% seconds 
to lock the breech — or that 13% seconds 
necessarily elapsed between shots, ex- 
clusive of the time which must be allowed 
after the detonation before the opening 
of the breech. 

Having attained a high standard of 
speed in the accurate firing of one gun, the 
drills are extended to the whole broadside 
of 10 or 12 turret guns. 

The object sought is indicated by the 
opening statement in “The Rules for 
Battle Practice, 1911”: “The measure 
of the battle efficiency of any vessel is 
her ability to deliver the greatest number 
of hits in the shortest possible time after 
the enemy is sighted and with the least 
expenditure of ammunition.” 


REMARKABLE EFFICIENCY IN GUNNERY 


As a result of scientific management 
the hitting power of the fleet at long 
ranges has improved remarkably. Within 
the past two years the target has been 
much reduced in area but, even with this 
handicap, in the 1911 spring battle- 
practice of the Atlantic fleet, the 12-inch 
guns doubled the scores made at the 
practices only six months previous. 

With the improvement in gunnery has 
also come a noteworthy improvement in 
preparedness for battle. The rules have 
been so drawn as to direct thought toward 
what may be expected in an engagement. 
Casualties have been simulated and un- 
expected difficulties have been thrown in 
the way of the gunners by the officers 
controlling the fire, so that they may be 
prepared to meet all obstacles. None 
of our vessels are now “smooth water” 
ships. The Department has demanded 
that the training be done on the open sea, 
where the rolling and pitching require 
the most expert skill on the part of the 
gun-pointers in order to hit the target. 
Further, it has been assumed that the 
vessels may have to fight in the most 
unfavorable weather and, therefore, the 
rules for the battle-practice have required 
the ships to train for engagements in 
rain, snow, and foggy weather, and 
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generally when conditions are most 
unfavorable. 

in the competitive battle firing the 
conditions are made just as severe as 
those which would obtain in real action. 
The firing vessel has no knowledge of the 
-speed, course, and distance of the target 
vessel. All she knows is that somewhere 
on the horizon, at a distance of ten miles or 
more, is}a column of smoke which marks 
the vessel at which she is to shoot. She 
steams toward it at her best speed and 
opens fire at whatever range she chooses, 
but the value of hitting at long ranges is 
forcibly impressed upon her by the amount 
which is added to or subtracted from her 
score for the shots which hit beyond 12,000 
yards or under that mark. The whole 
firing is over in four minutes and the ship 
has no other chance to make good if she 
fails in this. No excuses are accepted 
for failure of guns to fire, for breakdowns 
of any character, or for any faults of the 
personnel or material. 

For evidence of the value of competition 
in gunnery, compare the fighting efficiency 
of the vessels during the Spanish-American 
War and at present. The percentage 
of hits in 1898 was 3} with the large guns 
firing about once in five minutes at short 
range. The percentage of hits in the 
recent firing at the San Marcos (the old 
Texas) was 33%, the range being 10,000 
yards and the present rate of firing about 
ten shots in five minutes. A_ roughly 
drawn comparison shows that we are 
about 1,200 times better in gunnery 
efficiency than we were at Santiago. 


ECONOMY IN FUEL CONSUMPTION 


Modern principles of management 
have been applied not only to gunnery 
but also to engineering, with the result 
that-the Atlantic fleet now burns less 
coal per knot in steaming 12 knots 
than it did at 10 knots’ speed 
during the trip around the world. In 
almost all cases ships now continue to 
exceed on full power trials their trial trip 
speed and with greater economy in coal 
and oil. These results were produced 
by energetic attention to duty, in which 
losses and wastes were eradicated in 
boilers, engines, and auxiliaries. A con- 
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stant stream of detailed information on 
design and operation exists between ships 
and the Department, and vice versa, so 
that officers may readily benefit by the 
experience of others; that good organiza- 
tion and sound practices may become 
standardized, and methods of doubtful 
expediency be brought under widespread 
discussion. 

Supervising the entire scientific manage- 
ment of engineering, gunnery, and the 
rest is an advisory board before which are 
laid the questions relative to detail of 
execution arising in the different branches 
of the service. This formation of a 
thinking body which advises but does not 
execute, together with the direct  in-. 
struction of the workman through each 
motion which makes up his daily work are 
two portions of the theory of management 
in the navy which are essentially new. 

I have endeavored to create an ad- 
visory board of the highest possible 
executive ability in the Navy Department 
at Washington by taking four experienced 
officers as aides to advise me in questions 
of administration of the fleet, of the 
personnel, of the material, and of inspec- 
tion — the four natural divisions of the 
military work of the Department. These 
aides advise me and the approved plans 
are executed by the commanders of the 
fleet and the chiefs of the several bureaus. 

As an example of the manner in which 
this procedure works out | may mention 
that not long ago a board of scientific 
management experts visited the Atlantic 
Fleet and reported that the battleships 
were the finest examples of organized 
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‘efficiency they had ever seen. 


The adoption of like plans in the navy 
yards presents many difficulties, for the 
work there is largely of a repair nature and 
the time of completion may, at times, be 
more important than the cost of the work. 
However, | am giving the matter much 
attention and the yards will eventually 
be brought to as high a state of efficiency 
as is consistent with military necessities. 


MORE SHIPS, MORE MEN 


Now as to the most important item of 
all— the immediate need of more ships 
and the men to man them! 
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the fleet of such countries as Germany, 
France, or Japan whose coast line is 


The present relative standing of the 
great naval powers of the world is: Eng- 
land, Germany, United States, France, 
Japan. 

Now the Department knows, and Con- 
gress knows, that if we build but two 
battleships a year we will have fallen to 
fourth place by 1916—the order then 
being: England, fifty-two; Germany, 
thirty-two; Japan, twenty-one; United 
States, twenty; France, nineteen. If 
we authorize but one ship a year we 
will drop to fifth place as we will have 
but sixteen ships to France’s nineteen. 

This includes only the “capital” 
ships— the Dreadnaughts and Super- 
Dreadnaughts upon which the entire 
strength of our naval fighting force de- 
pends. At present we have only twelve 
capital ships, built and building, but we 
have a number of old-type battleships 
which are rapidly becoming obsolete; 
for there is nothing which “goes out of 
style” as rapidly as do battleships; and 
when you consider that they cost in the 
neighborhood of $10,000,000 each, you 
will realize that “keeping up with the 
fashion” in navy architecture is rather 
an expensive process. 

But it is an essential one if we desire 
properly to protect the many thousands 
of miles of coast and the billions of dollars’ 
worth of property situated near the sea 
—to say nothing of saving our insular 
possessions from the grasp of the enemy 
in time of war. 

The opening of the Panama Canal will 
greatly increase the efficiency of our fleet, 
permitting, as it will, the rapid passage 
of the vessel from one ocean to the other. 
But the Department has taken this into 
consideration in submitting the estimates 
for the new battleships, and I do not see 
how we can maintain our supremacy 
with less than two first-class battleships 
a year, in addition to a number of high- 
speed cruisers to harass the enemy’s com- 
merce and out-steam their big ships. 


THE NEED OF AUXILIARY SHIPS 


With our immense coast line and the 
whole of Central and South America to 
separate the east from the west coasts 
—- as it now does — we should need double 


practically continuous. In time of peace 
it is pointed out that we will never have 
war, but history shows that wars come 
with little or no warning. There is no 
time to build battleships or submarines 
and it is impossible to buy them. Con-- 
gress should provide the auxiliaries, 
destroyers, etc., that go out with the 
battleship fleet, but when war comes the 
auxiliaries will not sink an opposing fleet 
— only equal battleships can do this. 

The Department recognizes the value 

of torpedo craft and submarines and would 
be glad to have more of them, but it is 
of the opinion that, until more of our 
old battleships are replaced, it is wiser 
to provide for two battleships annually 
than to sacrifice battleship strength for 
vessels of less military value. 
_ The other vessels in which the navy 
is deficient are battleship cruisers — big 
27,000 ton vessels with a speed of twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight knots, such as both 
England and Japan are building as 
rapidly as_ possible — which could 
run away from a battleship fleet and 
completely destroy commerce and harass 
seaports; scouts, destroyers, submarines; 
repair, supply, fuel, ammunition, and 
hospital ships, and tenders to torpedo 
vessels. A number of gunboats, river 
gunboats, and tugs also are required for 
the routine duties of peace as well as 
those of war. The number of such vessels, 
except gunboats and tugs, should be 
proportioned to the number of battle- 
ships— for example, there should be 
four destroyers and one scout for each 
battleship, one repair ship for each squad- 
ron of eight battleships, etc. 

On this basis our present fleet is de- 
ficient by eight battleship cruisers, eighteen 
scouts, eighty-two destroyers, six tenders 
to destroyers, three repair ships, five 
supply ships, three hospital ships, four 
ammunition ships, twelve fleet fuel ships, 
twenty-two submarines and ten tenders 
to submarines. 

But even with the ships now on hand 
we are short of the number necessary to 
man all the serviceable vessels, and there 
is an absolute necessity for the enlistment 
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of 4,000 men at once to take charge of the 
new vessels and to care for the ships which 
we are forced to place in reserve owing to 
lack of men—and appropriations — 
properly to man them. Shortly we will 
have twelve old-type battleships, five 
old-type armored cruisers, and twenty 


“smaller gunboats and cruisers in reserve, 


with only about one fourth crews to care 
for them. Four thousand additional 
men at the present time would enable 
us to man the active cruising fleets and 
at the same time care for the vessels that 
will shortly go in reserve according to our 
present plans. 

_The Navy Department is being run 
economically, but it is futile to expect that, 
- with a constantly increasing number of 
ships and new demands upon those al- 
“ ready in service, we can get along with 
the same number of men that we had 
some years ago. As an example of the 
ratio at which Congress allows us to 
enlist men I might mention that, during 
the period from January 1, 1909, to Jan- 


WILSON 


THE CANDIDATES COMPARED — AN 


A COMMON 


OMPARISONS are odious. 

They are also inevitable, when 

three men of origins so simi- 

lar and yet of characters so 

sharply contrasted as those of 

Mr. Taft, Mr. Roosevelt, and Mr. Wilson 

are running for the Presidency. | have 

found it rather interesting to compare 

and contrast the three, as | know them, 

personally and privately, in their char- 
acters as men, not officials. 

The three are sons of families of about 
equal prominence and standing in their 
several communities: the Roosevelts and 
Bullocks and the Tafts and Torreys were 
people of substance, and the Wilsons, and 
Woodrows were people of intellect. The 
three eminent sons of the three families 
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uary I, 1912, the number of navy officers 
increased 346, the number of enlisted men 
increased 5,366, and the displacement was 
increased 132,000 tons! This is discrepancy 
that is visible even to the eye of the 
landsman. 

In addition to more men and more ships 
the navy also needs a complete wireless 
system—for which Congress has been asked 
to appropriate $1,000,000 — and a number 
of hydro-aeroplanes which I believe will 
take their place as the “eyes of the navy” 
just as the aeroplanes are used for scout- 
ing and other duties in the army of every 
progressive nation. 

In past years the United States navy 
has proved itself the superior of any with 
which it has come into contact — its 
present apparent strength is below that 
of at least two other world powers, but 
] think that, were it put to the test, it 
would easily demonstrate its military 
efficiency. 

At least, that is what I am trying to 
bring about. 


—TAFT—ROOSEVELT 


INTIMATE EVENING WITH EACH 


BY 
ACQUAINTANCE 


were born within two years of one another; 
Wilson is nine months older than Taft, 
and Taft is a year and a month older than 
Roosevelt. All three went to good schools; 
there are no better colleges than Princeton, 
Yale, and Harvard. Differences in their 
characters appeared already in the vary- 
ing manner in which they comported them- 
selves at college: Wilson read books of 
his own choosing, toiled to perfect himself 
in writing and debate, became a favorite 
and a leader, and was graduated forty-first ~ 
in a class of one hundred and twenty-two. 
The year before, Taft had been graduated 
from Yale second in a class of one hundred 
and twenty-one. The year following,. 
Roosevelt took his degree at Harvard with 
honors in natural history and claiming to 
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have held for a short period the light- 
weight sparring championship. 

Since leaving college, Wilson has been 
eighteen months in public office; Roosevelt 
eighteen years; Taft, except for four years, 
has been continuously in office since 1881 
— in all, twenty-seven years. 

Taft is fat; Wilson spare; Roosevelt 
muscular. 

Taft, for all his 270 pounds, is one of the 
best of dancers, and dearly loves a reel or a 
waltz; Roosevelt is not a fairy on his feet; 
Woodrow Wilson has been known to do a 
cake-walk with almost fatal results to his 
small audience. 

President Taft is the most careful dresser, 
inclining to striking waist-coats — which 
are well displayed on the most prominent 
feature of his anatomy. Wilson much 
affects gray. He generally wears in his 
tie a pin representing the arms of the State 
of New Jersey; his watch-guard, under his 
vest, bears a Phi Beta Kappa key. Roose- 
velt is often distinctly slouchy; a very 
low collar is an invariable feature of his 
attire, and he wears a campaign hat when- 
ever he can. Not many Americans have 
seen Mr. Roosevelt in a suit of evening 
clothes and a silk hat at noon. I have. 
“Never felt so much undressed in my life!” 
he whispered. 

All three are “blue-eyed. Taft and 
Wilson have slight imperfections of sight. 
Wilson corrects his with a gold-mounted 
eye-glass, which he lifts to aid his pince- 
neg when he reads. Roosevelt’s pro- 
truding eyes need strong correctives con- 
stantly. 

Taft plays golf with zest, and watches 
a baseball game with the enthusiasm of 
an abandoned “rooter.”” Wilson was once 
told by the captain of the “nine” that 
endured him for a few weeks at college 
that he would make a baseball player if 
he were not so damned lazy. He still 
umpires an amateur game now and then — 
and plays amateur golf. Roosevelt’s sport 
is killing things. 

Taft is fond of the theatre and of travel. 
Roosevelt furnishes his own excitement. 
Wilson’s chief secret joy, so it was told me 
_ by a more intimate friend than | pretend 

to be, is to pull an old hat over his eyes and 
walk through the city streets where the 
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thickest throngs are, like Poe’s “Man of 


the Crowd.” ‘The Governor is no relation 
of Poe’s “William Wilson”; he may have 
a dual nature, indeed, being a compound 
of the contemplative and reserved man 
with the enterprising and ambitious man, 
but his moral nature is single and constant. 

Mr. Roosevelt is an abstemious liver. 
He does not “drink,” though the wide- 
spread belief that he does will probably 
never die. The fact is Mr. Roosevelt’s 
demeanor and actions are much of the 
time those commonly exhibited by an 
intoxicated man. He is in private just as 
he is on the stage — T. R. never leaves 
the stage. 


THEIR IDEAS OF HUMOR 


All three are fond of merriment. Taft 
is half the time in paroxysms of laughter; 
his eyelids half closed, his double-chin 
quivers, and his body heaves; sometimes 
he is silently choked, and then a hearty 
laugh rings out. Roosevelt’s laughter is 
a soul-searching performance, conyulsing 
his features while his voice rises to an 
inarticulate, falsetto scream. Wilson’s 
laughter, no less hearty, is more controlled, 
though it sometimes interferes with his 
speech. Wilson laughs aloud less readily 
than do his rivals, but he smiles much more 
than they do — the friendly, pleased smile 
of a man who likes clever words, original 
turns of thought or expression, oddities 
and whimsicalities, and who always has 
an eye and an ear open for a whisper of 
humor or the bright eye of a passing con- 
ceit, while not averse from an occasional 
knock-down and drag-out joke. 

All three are jokers. Taft likes his 
good and strong, and has plenty of friends 
— Knox, for example — who sees that he 
gets them of that brand. Wilson is the 
most confirmed and the liveliest story- 
teller. Heisarare impersonator. Gaunt 
and long-limbed, perfectly ready to “give 
himself away,” in any skylarking that may 
be going on, Wilson, in his times of re- 
laxation, makes a-good imitation of a 
comedian. Roosevelt, though he is most 
violent and vituperative in speech, never 
crosses the line of conventional mod- 
esty, never utters a word that a young 
girl might not hear. He has a line of rather 
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fierce jokes of which of latter days he is 
fond of delivering himself. Taft is par- 
ticularly happy with darkies. I was at 
the White House one day when a colored 
brother called to thank the President for 
his presence at a meeting the evening be- 
fore in the interest of some colored insti- 
tution. 

“And how did the collection turn out?” 
inquired the President with grave anxiety. 

“Well, sah, jes’ toll’able, sah, toll’able,” 
replied the visitor, noncommitally. 

“1 suppose that means you got your hat 
back!” laughed the President. 


THEIR TREATMENT OF VISITORS 


In nothing is Roosevelt more sharply 
contrasted with the rival candidates than 
in treatment of the visitor. President 
Taft and Wilson pay attention to a caller; 
they listen, listen patiently even to the 
fool, the babbler, and the bore. Roosevelt 
never listened to anybody in his life. | 
have never witnessed anything funnier 
than the vain efforts to speak made by 
men whom T. R. had sent for for inform- 
ation, but who came only to be drowned 
under the spout of his vociferation, and 
dismissed without having had a chance to 
finish a sentence. 

Itissaid that Mr. Taft has moods in which 
he allows himself to be irritated by petty 
things. If this be true, it is no more than 
might be said of a great many men habit- 
ually occupied with big things. The little 
things must be made smooth for them or 
there is trouble. Wilson still occupies 
himself too much with little things that 
he could better trust to others, but he never 
allows himself to be perceptibly annoyed. 
Roosevelt gets shockingly angry with 
offenders — or those whom he regards as 
offenders — but never about petty things. 
Indeed, nothing is petty when it has at- 
tracted Mr. Roosevelt’s attention. It is 
instantly a crime against high Heaven; 
it is infamous; it is treasonable; the culprit 
is no common misdemeanant, he is a vicious 
malefactor, a debauched knave, a des- 
perate demagogue, and a witless fool; he 
has violated every principle of decency; he 
is a fellow marked by utter absence of 
morality, sodden lack of conscience, low 
~ servility to greed. 
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Mr. Roosevelt miscalls people to their 
faces. He arraigns them as if they were 
before the judgment seat of the Almighty. 
I have heard him tell the managing editor 
of a newspaper which had printed editorials 
criticizing the Administration policy that 
he was an impious craven who ought to 
have the sense to believe, even if he could 
not understand, that the President was an 
agent of Providence whose will it was 
wicked to try to thwart and dastardly even 
to question. I have heard him berate a 
Congressman who had signed a report dis- 
pleasing to him in language like this: 

“This is a clear case of violent -con- 
spiracy! It is a most outrageous act — 
a cowardly and outrageous act! You have 
put a stain on the flag! You have done 
America a wrong which it will take years 
to wipe out.” And so on. 

That affair came up in Congress on an - 
inquiry by John Sharp Williams as to 
whether the President had not violated 
Section 6 of Article | of the Constitution, 
which provides that no Representative of 
the people shall be called upon to account 
in any other place for his utterance in 
Congress —a provision, Mr. Williams 
said, that had been inserted because it 
had been the habit of George III of Eng- 
land to call to the Palace members of Par- 
liament and berate them for their votes. 
In response to Mr. Williams’s inquiry, the 
abused member arose and said that it was 
true that “the President had intimated 
that the report might have been worded 
in a happier manner!” 

This is the way in which for years T. R. 
has been allowed “to get away with it.” 

President Taft would have made fun of 
his caller and got in a few serious, telling 
words. Mr. Wilson (the “offense’’ being 
clearly a debatable one) would have rea- 
soned sympathetically with the visitor 
and won him over. That is what he did, 
over and over, at Trenton with members 
of the legislature. They began by oppos- 
ing bitterly everything he proposed and 
denouncing him as a kid-glove interloper 
who would soon be sent about his business, 
and they ended by voting through his 
measures almost unanimously and asking 
for more. Brief as has been Governor 
Wilson’s official life, there is no record in 
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our politics of a leader who has won over 
more of his enemies. The man who made 
at Baltimore the speech putting him in 
nomination was the man who a little more 
than a year before had nominated Wilson’s 
chief opponent for the New Jersey Gov- 
ernorship. The instance is merely typical. 
It has been a wonderful sight at Sea Girt 
recently to see the procession of famous 
Democratic leaders from all parts of the 
country come along to make their sullen 
submission to the “new boss,’ and to 
observe how, after a handshake and ten 
minutes’ talk, they run over each other in 
cheerful haste to pass under the yoke. 


THEIR APTITUDE FOR PUBLICITY 


There is a constitutional difference in 
the way in which the three men regard the 
business of publicity. Mr. Roosevelt has 
had amore vivid and constant sense of 
the value of the advertising man than any 
other American has ever had; he has played 
to the press more continuously and more 
adroitly than any other public man we 
have ever had. 

Mr. Wilson appreciates the importance 
of publicity; he is hospitable to newspaper 
men, always accessible by them and frank 
with them; but he has not yet acquired 
any skill in using them. He is still sin- 
gularly innocent as to the possibilities of 
getting “good stuff” into the papers. It 
has been very hard work for his secre- 
taries even to get advance copies of his 
speeches; and, since the nomination, dozens 
of “stories”? which Roosevelt would have 
recognized as good foy “front-page dis- 
play” have failed to reach the ears of the 
eager reporters. There are a_ score of 
bright fellows encamped around the tele- 
graph office by the side of the Little White 
House at Sea Girt this summer, and one of 
the Governor’s secretaries is especially 
charged with the duty of looking after 
them; they have easily persuaded Mr. Wil- 
son to give them a quarter of an hour 
every morning and afternoon. But it is 


only by tiresome watchfulness that the 
press secretary can get hold of the striking 
incidents of the busy days, and it is only 
by questions that the Governor can be 
brought to tell the most important news 
to the group ready to seize any picturesque 
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item and to turn it into a big story to 
transfix the attention of the country to- 
morrow morning. They are all his ad- 
mirers, but the newspaper boys often 
yearn for the good old days at Oyster Bay, 
when the keenest newspaper artist in the 
profession seldom let a day go by without 
handing out a “scare-head”’ about himself: 

It was interesting to observe the de- 
meanor of the Wilsons under the unaccus- 
tomed trials to which the reporters and 
photographers are subjecting them. They 
have faced more serious trials together, 
and they submit to this one as a family 
united in resignation. On the part of the 
young ladies there may have been perhaps 
a little pleasurable excitement in gettirig 
into a motor-car while the motion-picture 
camera looked on, but they were all very 
self-conscious and guiltily suspectful that 
they were making guys of themselves. 
T. R. always has one eye on the camera 
brigade and is unhappy if it is not on hand; 
he will postpone a gesture any time until 
the last photographer gets his diaphragm 
adjusted. 

Mr. Taft not only lacks the instinct for 
publicity, but he has a contempt for it. 
] have heard him explain, “| don’t want 


-any forced or manufactured sentiment in 


my favor.” It was in the White House 
and a visitor was urging a campaign of 
press education, saying that all the country 
needed to bring it to the President’s side 
was a better knowledge of his ideas and his 
aims; that Mr. Taft had only to open the 
sluices a little and to let out a few facts, 
and his opponents would be silenced. 

“T simply can’t do that sort of thing,” 
the President replied. “That isn’t my 
method. I must wait for time and the 
result of my labors to vindicate me natur- 
I have a profound faith in the 


ally. 
people. Their final judgment will be 
right.””. But Mr. Taft will do nothing to 


help the people to come to a judgment. If 
he is misjudged, he has himself to blame 
for it. No public man can afford to neg- 
lect the press. Mr. Taft easily accords 
opportunity for long and frank conver- 
sation with reputable writers who ask for 
it, but he invites nobody, and never makes 
an occasion. 

And yet Mr. Taft is the only one of the 
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three who has ever been in newspaper 
work. As a young man he was court re- 
porter on the Cincinnati 7imes and later 
on the Commercial. 


THREE MOODS OF SELF-REVELATION 


This article is intentionally a mere 
collection of personal impressions; it is 
confessedly subjective. I am going, in 
conclusion, to set down here recollections 
of three evenings, one with each of the 
rivals, and perhaps the most agreeable 
hours I ever spent with them. They are 
not to be described in detail, but of the 
general spirit of each occasion, | may speak: 


The first was with Mr. Roosevelt, soon 
after the close of his Presidential term and 
near the end of the voyage on the Ham- 
_ burg, when he was enjoying his first oppor- 
tunity in many years for rest and retro- 
spect. The ship had passed Gibraltar and 
entered the Mediterranean; we were steam- 
ing, toward sunset, along the coast of Spain. 
] joined Mr. Roosevelt for a walk on deck. 
We gazed together at the purple headlands, 
overhung by the glittering snow-peaks of 
the Sierra Nevada. Mr. Roosevelt’s spirits 
rose in sober elevation as he gazed at the 
land which had been the theatre of the 
long struggle between Moor and Christian, 
and turned from that to look down at the 
sea fabled since earliest history began. He 
talked of the Hellenic adventurers who had 
sailed out to the Pillars of Hercules; of 
the ghostly fleets of successive generations 
that had glimpsed the splendid panorama 
of the shores — galleys of . Phoenicians, 
transports of Iberians going to the Punic 
wars — down to the magnificent modern 
armadas whose prows had cut the indigo 
waters. 

It was a delightful hour, for Mr. Roose- 
velt has a vivid martial and romantic 
imagination. But his talk was all of 
expeditions of war, descents on the coast, 
burning cities, pirates, heroic forays, ac- 
tions at sea. This | will say, that he had 
to be reminded that the biggest fleet that 
ever sailed these waters —a fleet at the 
sight of which Jason would have swooned, 
and Villeneuve stared, and Nelson been 
confounded — had been there by his own 
orders. I reminded Mr. Roosevelt of that, 
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and he stopped in his walk and looked 
out over the rail and back again and broke 
into a grin and a chuckle and exclaimed: 
“By George, that was me, wasn’t it!” 
And then he woke to real enthusiasm and 
told with uplifted fist and flashing eye 
what that fleet would have done if it had 
ever had a chance, by George! 


The second was a late autumn after- 
noon at Beverly-by-the-Sea. It was on 
the eve of the long tour of the country 
which President Taft made last year. By 
hard labor, Mr. Taft had got ahead of his 
work (a thing most unusual for him, it 
may be said) and had an hour or two for 
rest. He used it sitting before the dying 
log in his study and meditating out loud 
on the subject that really lies near his 
heart: the prospect of international peace. 

I was the only listener. For an hour 
the President soliloquized. It would have 
startled conservative patriots could they 
have heard him. There was no length to 
which the head of the nation was unwilling 
to go to avoid bloody conflict, no length, 
I mean, in the direction of substituting 
arbitration for war. There was no scorn 
which the tongue of man can utter that he 
did not pour out upon the savage, childish 
folly of standing men up to shoot at each 
other because the governors of their coun- 
tries have been unable to agree. 

That is all: Mr. Taft’s thoughts, in his 
evening hour, turned to peace. With a 
heat of conviction of which those who do 
not know him would not have believed him 
capable, hurling his defiance into the face 
of the hollow popular sentiment that passes 
for patriotism, Mr. Taft talked of peace. 
Mr. Roosevelt, on another evening, watch- 
ing the sun go down, had babbled of 
battles. 


The third scene was an evening with 
Woodrow Wilson at the cottage at Sea 
Girt. There had been high sport at dinner 
on the broad trellised piazza, and Mrs. 
Wilson and her eldest daughter had been 
laughingly bundled into the motor-car for 
an evening’s entertainment at Spring Lake, 
a mile or two up the coast. Somehow a 
different mood fell as we who were left sat 
down in the gathering twilight in the big 
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hall. There had been a disputed quota- 
tion at dinner, and Miss Jessie Wilson 
had slipped away and brought back the 
volume in order to verify it. It lay on 
the table now, an anthology of verse — 
not Palgrave’s nor any that | know — 
and Mr. Wilson took it up and fingered 
it lovingly. The other daughter, Miss 
Eleanor, went over and perched on the 
arm of his chair, and in a moment he was 
reading bits of poetry, and soon we were 
all swapping our favorites. Everybody’s 
favorites, | suppose they were — “Tintern 
Abbey,” “The Ode to a Grecian Urn,” and 
the rest, favor passing gradually toward 
songs of heroism like Matthew Arnold’s 
“Let the Long Contention Cease,”’ Arthur 
Clough’s “Say Not the Struggle Naught 
Availeth,” and Edmund Sill’s “ Oppor- 
tunity.” That, by the way, Mr. Wilson 
confessed one of his prime favorites; so let 
it be set down here for that reason and to 
point the contrast that will appear in a 
moment. Sill’s verses run: 


This I beheld or dreamed it in a dream: 
There spread a cloud of dust along the plain, 
And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 

A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 


Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s 
banner 

Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by 
foes. ; 


A craven hung along the battle’s edge 

And thought, “Had I a sword of keener steel— 

That blue blade that the king’s son bears—but 
this 

Blunt thing!” he snapped and flung it from his 
hand, 

And lowering crept away and left the field. 


Then came the king’s son — wounded, sore 
bestead 

And weaponless—and saw the broken sword, 

Hilt buried jn the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it, and with battle shout 

Lifted afresh, he hewed the enemy down, 

And saved a great cause that heroic day. 


Now Theodore Roosevelt reads poetry 
sometimes, and his favorite happens 
also to be called “Opportunity.” John 
J. Ingalls wrote it, and during Mr. 
Roosevelt’s presidential term a copy of 
it hung over the mantel of the execu- 
tive office. Here it is: 
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Master of human destinies am I. 

Fame, love, and fortune on my footsteps wait; 
Cities and fields I walk; | penetrate 

Deserts and seas remote, and passing by 
Hovel, the mart, and palace, soon or late 

I knock unbidden once at every gate. 

If sleeping, wake — if feasting, rise before 

I turn away. It is the hour of fate, 

And they who follow me reach every state 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 

Save death; but those who doubt or hesitate, 
Condemned to failure, penury, and woe, 
Seek me in vain and uselessly implore. 

I] answer not, and | return no more. 


I submit that the difference in the moral 
as well as in the artistic elevation of these 
two ideas of Opportunity is significant of 
the contrasting nature of the men to whom 
they respectively appeal. 

But Mr. Wilson did not read his real 
favorite until the evening was gone and 
bed-time had come. Then, his daughters 
conspiring, a volume of Wordsworth was 
produced, and we listened to “ The Char- 
acter of the Happy Warrior.” Being well 
past the years of sentiment, | yet admit 
that I have seldom been so moved as | 
was at the noble words as they were read 
that night. That the reader felt any 
emotion would have been imperceptible 
to a stranger, so controlled was his voice 
and his look. It was the recital, by a 
great soul, of words well approved of the 
great souls of the generations since they 
first were written —a description of the 
character of the true knight. It was im- 
possible not to feel that it was a descrip- 
tion, in some particulars peculiarly apt 
and intimate, of the character of the reader 
—a revelation of himself truer than any 
he could otherwise possibly ever have 
given. The poem is too long to set down 
here, but here is a little of it: . 


Who is the happy warrior? Who is he 

That every man in arms should wish to be? 

ee te ee ae ’Tis he 

Whose powers shed round him in the common 
strife 

Or mild concerns of ordinary life 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace; 

But who, if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has 
joined 

Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 
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Is happy as a lover, and attired 
With sudden brightness, like a man inspired. 


He who though thus endowed as with a sense 
And faculty for storm and turbulence, 

Is yet a soul whose master-bias leans 

To home-felt pleasures and to gentle scenes, 
Sweet images! which, where so’er he be, 

Are at his heart. 
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I think it not at all a fanciful conceit to 
believe that I have seen two Presidents 
and one President whe is to be, in twilight 
self-revelations: one, of his ruling passion 
for contests of physical strength; the 
second, of his extreme devotion to peaceful 
paths; the third of a natural gentleness 
averse from strife and yet of a soul cap- 
able of rising exultant to the storm. 
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WILSON — TAFT — ROOSEVELT 


BY 


CHARLES OSTER 


(THE DISTINGUISHED FRENCH PUBLICIST WHO HAS SPENT THE GREATER PART OF SEVERAL YEARS IN THIS COUNTRY IN CLOSE 
STUDY OF AMERICAN POLITICS) 


OVERNOR WILSON’S nom- 
ination undoubtedly marks 
the beginning of a new era in 
American politics. Before all, 
the Democratic choice is a 

scholar and a deep student of political 
problems. 

Twenty, or even ten years ago, a man of 
his type did not receive consideration for 
any: important political office and, if he 
dared to enter the political field, public 
opinion would have been very quick to’send 
the schoolmaster back to his books. Some 
of that feeling still prevails, of course, but 
it is not dominant as it was then. The 
insurgent movement started in the Western 
Universities and the widespread influence 
of certain of them, especially of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, cannot be questioned. 
The excellent work of Professor Mac- 
Carthy and his reference bureau has met 
general approval and has found many 
imitators. In 1911 Professor Merriam 
was nominated and almost elected mayor 
of Chicago. By 1910 a University man 
could be elected Governor of a great state 
and in 1912 nominated for the Presidency 
by agreat party. . 

College men could hardly put forward 
one of their numbers better fitted for 
political office. ‘Woodrow Wilson has not 
only thoroughly studied the theory of 


statesmanship, he has proved as Governor 
that he was also up to the practice. As 
Governor he has accomplished a great 
deal, realizing in his executive capacity 
many things that he has advocated in his 
writings. He had always said that in 
legislation, as in administration, the Gover- 
nor or the President should be the real 
leader of his party and he showed in New 
Jersey that this was possible. 

And I think that if, on certain questions, 
the initiative and the referendum for 
instance, he has changed his mind there 
is absolutely no reason to question his 
sincerity. Simply the practice of politics 
made it clear to him, that to get 
what they want, the people need new 
weapons and that the election of good 
executives is not enough. Instead of 
standing pat he confessed frankly that he 
had been mistaken. In doing so he did 
what in England Robert Peel did on the 
free trade, and Gladstone on the home 
rule issue, and in France, what Thiers did 
on the question of the form of government. 
At the times of their acts these statesmen 
were called demagogues, but their fame 
was not endangered by such arraignments 
and we think that Governor Wilson’s 
memory will share the same fate. 

He is of course in no way a demagogue. 
He is not even a radical, he is only a pro- 
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gressive of the constructive type. Any in- 
telligent man who has had the opportunity 
of talking at length with Governor Wil- 
son, cannot fail to realize the care with 
which he has studied every foreign and 
every internal issue. He knows exactly 
what can be accomplished in each case. 
He knows also the usefulness of most of his 
fellow Democrats and for what each of 
them is more especially fitted. | should not 
even be surprised if in his mind his cabinet 
were already made up, because he has the 
greatest quality of a statesman — the gift 
of seeing far and of dealing not only for 
the moment but for the future. He is, 
therefore, especially fitted to be the head 
of the nation. If elected, the affairs of 
the country will be well cared for and if 
the necessary progressive legislation is 
passed it will be done with prudence 
and without injuring the country’s pros- 
perity. 

He has also the attractiveness and the 
magnetism of a leader. His oratory is 
marvelous and except the great French 
orator Waldeck Rousseau | never heard 
anybody who can as well make clear to an 
audience his ideas without arguing, simply 
by laying them out in the most admirable 
classical form. It is always a pleasure 
for me to hear him, and in spite of 
being somewhat blasé on political elo- 
quence | never fail to do so when oppor- 
tunity offers. In strength of character he 
is peerless. Nobody can influence or 
frighten him. His record in New Jersey 
has showed that he understands how to 
deal with the bosses. This was perhaps 
his weakness in Baltimore, because if 
opposition to the bosses makes one popular 
with the people it is not quite so with the 
politicians. He won, however, in spite of a 
combination of bosses against him, because 
these men did not dare to oppose popular 
sentiment. He is the stronger because he 
has refused to commit himself to any 
patronage promises and if he enters the 
White House he will go in without being 
hampered by any personal pledge to any- 
body. Of course his election to the Presi- 
dency is not absolutely assured. He will 
have to meet certain opposition. The 


bosses and the worst elements of American 
society will do all they can to defeat him. 
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But I am not so sure that this will not be 
an advantage rather than a handicap. 

Governor Wilson’s opponents have 
based their hopes on the foreign born vote 
which generally went Democratic in the 
last elections. They will try to deprive 
him of such support by using certain 
sentences written by him about undesir- 
able immigrants. What he wrote on the 
subject, however, meets the approval of 
the best and most far-sighted citizens of 
the United States. He only expressed 
the opinion of the great majority of his 
party. Such principles did not hurt the 
party in the past, they will not beat 
Governor Wilson iri November. 


MR. TAFT’S FAILURE 


~On the Republican side the prospects 
are far from being so good. It is a current 
saying to-day that the regular nominee of 
the party, Mr. Taft, has no chance what- 
ever of election. Nobody questions to- 
day that the administration of a man 
whose success was four years ago generally 
predicted is a failure. Of course some of 
his achievements are very good. His 
judicial appointments are generally con- 
sidered as the best made for years. His 
courageous opposition to the recall of the 
judges merits only praise. His advocacy 
of reciprocity with Canada and his pros- 
ecution of certain trusts make a good 
record. In spite of this he is looked at by 
the average Amercian as a man without 
character and as a tool of the interests. 

The reason for it is that in reality the 
place for Mr. Taft was not in the White 
House but on the Supreme Bench. His 
judicial mind, accustomed to weigh 
everything, did not give him the executive 
ability to decide at once. In addition to 
that Mr. Taft all his life has been a judge 
or an administrative official. He had 
never played the difficult game of politics 
before. He knows only the theory of it. 
He does not understand the practice and 
is therefore doomed to defeat by his poli- 
tical awkwardness and by his overdoing of 
good political themes. 

Mr. Taft knows for instance that a 
political leader must stand by his party, 
but he is mistaken when he assumes the 
responsibility of .a tariff which is not his 
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own. He knows that a chief executive 
must defend his officials, but he goes too 
far. In defending Mr. Ballinger he breaks 
with Mr. Pinchot whose friends all over 
the country form a solid back-bone of 
opposition to the President. He knows 
that a political leader must try to save 
his friends whose election is endangered, 
but there is no reason to make as unpopular 
‘ statements as he made in his Winona speech 
trying to save Representative Tawney. He 
knows that a President must, in a democ- 
racy, keep in contact with the masses and 
explain his acts and his policies. He does 
not realize that if the American people 
like to see their chief executive sometimes, 
they do not want to see him all the time, 
and that his constant touring of the coun- 
try makes him the target of legitimate 
criticism and makes people believe that he 
is only seeking reélection. His mania 
for taking the stump all the time is 
especially unfortunate because he has 
none of the qualities of the stump orator. 
His simplicity of expression has become 
proverbial. He admits having written an 
important political speech on a train. He 
says, “| was too long a man of straw,” 
“Tamaratinacorner.” Such siatements 
do not add anything to his prestige and 
injure greatly his reputation asa statesman. 
More and more the average citizens 
question his Presidential fitness, more and 
more he becomes weak with the masses. 
Since his unfortunate primary campaign 
this became apparent even to the blindest. 

Mr. Taft has of course some admirers 
and followers. His amiable manners have 
made him a favorite in the drawing rooms. 
The lawyers, even the Democrats, like 
his ways and his person. He has won by 
his courtesy the heart of the Southerners 
and one cannot hazard criticisms of his 
policy in that part of the country with- 
out being met by the reply: “You must 
be prejudiced against the President.”’ Un- 
fortunately for him all this support is of no 
help to him. The drawing rooms have no 
political influence whatever, the legal 
profession is, in contemporary America, 
the most unpopular one, and _ historical 
reasons make it impossible for the South 
to vote for a Republican. 

Mr. Taft was not the kind of President 
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the people needed in 1908. The rank and 
file felt this even when they elected him. 
They voted for him reluctantly and only be- 
cause it was against Mr. Bryanand because 
he was indorsed by Mr. Roosevelt, then at 
the climax of his popularity. Since his 
election that feeling has increased. The 
President has tried to be a harmonizer but 
the people wanted a fighter. The Presi- 
dent does not realize that the popu- 
larity of President Roosevelt, of Gover- 
nor Wilson, of Governor Hughes, 
is made up of their opposition to the 
bosses. He thought he would succeed 
better in working with the party organiza- 
tion and with Congress, without under- 
standing that their unpopularity was so 
great that it would reflect upon himself. If 
he had come when the people were tired of 
a long struggle he would perhaps have been 
successful as was a very similar man, Presi- 
dent Hayes. But to-day the American peo- 
ple want a Jefferson or a Jackson, and Mr. 
Taft is not of that type. He has failed, 
therefore, and after four years leaves his 
party weaker and more disrupted than it 
ever was since its foundation. 


MR. ROOSEVELT AND DISRUPTION 


Of course he alone is not to be blamed 
for that deplorable state of affairs. Former 
President Roosevelt shares to a large 
extent that responsibility. With all the 
good he has done in awakening the coun- 
try from a long sleep and in lifting 
ideals to their legitimate place, with all 
the popularity he won by such a course 
Mr. Roosevelt was an overpowering ad- 
versary for Mr. Taft. Roosevelt’s victor- 
ies were sweeping and undoubtedly he was 
the choice of the rank and file of his party 
forthenomination. Regardless of the merit 
of his contests for delegates at Chicago, 
which were not all of the best, the fact 
remains that Mr. Roosevelt won almost 
every time when the people had their say 
in a primary ballot. But his victory to a 
large extent proved a political boomerang. 
The violences which marked the primary 
campaign did not please everybody. Many 
began to believe what each of the op- 
ponents said of the other, and the feeling 
spread that neither of them was now fitted 
for the Presidency. People will realize 
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this in November and will be surprised 
at the large share of the Republican elec- 
torate which will have left the Republican 
ranks. 

Of course the reason for the break in 
the party is even more profound. Sooner 
or later it had to come because it was im- 
possible to keep under the same flag men 
of as different character and tendencies 
as Senator Penrose and Senator Poin- 
dexter. One of the two elements had to 
leave the party. But the third party is 
rather a personal party than a party of 
principles, and without the backing of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s popularity its weakness would 
appear very soon. 

Of course this element will enable it in 
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November to make some show; it is even 
possible that to a certain extent the 1912 
campaign will bea repetition of the 1856 
campaign and that Mr. Roosevelt will beat 
Mr. Taft as Fremont defeated Fill- 
more. For the success of the progressives 
this fall I do not see any chance and | do 
not imagine that the most intelligent of 
the insurgent leaders entertained such a 
hope. However, with Mr. Roosevelt any- 
thing is possible and I should not dare to 
forecast a certain defeat of so resourceful 
and skilled a politician. But his victory 
would only be a personal victory, not a 
party victory, because his magnetic per- 
sonality is much stronger than the ideas 
he spreads and the principles he advocates. 


COMMUNITY CONTROL IN CANADA 


HOW TRUSTS AND BOOMS HAVE FORCED SOCIALISTIC LAWS UPON A CONSERVATIVE 
PEOPLE — CANADA’S EXPERIMENTS IN GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 


BY 


ELMER E. FERRIS 


OTHING could be much more 
shocking to the average Can- 
adian, especially to the Can- 
adian farmer, than to be told 
that he is a Socialist; and he 

might even resent rather hotly the state- 
ment if any one asserted that he was living 
in a highly socialized land. “We are 
conservatives here,’ he would say, with 
the pride that no one but a provincial can 
put into the word. But the fact is that, 
in Canada, some of the most radical meas- 
ures of government ownership that exist 
anywhere outside of Germany have lately 
been adopted; and the reason that the 
prairie dweller does not suspect that these 
laws are “advanced” is that they are the 
result of his own unsensational meditations 
and not of the red flag or the agitated mob. 

The thing that set the farmers thinking 
was the trust situation. This developed 
in Canada rather differently from the way 
it did in the United States — much more 
rapidly and more riotously. In _ 1908, 


there were few corporations worthy of the 


name in the Dominion. In i910 the 
Minister of Labor, Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, said that there was hardly a day 
when the newspapers did not make men- 
tion of some new consolidation. 

By the end of 1911, practically all the 
necessities of life were under corporation 
control. Meanwhile, however, the farmers 
of the Northwest had begun to analyze the 
situation. Confronted by a constantly 
rising scale of prices on the staple com- 
modities that they had to buy, they were 
at the same time forced to let their farm 
products go in the markets at a much 
smaller amount than formerly. This last 
injustice they attributed to the elevator 
and meat combinations. The elevator 
trust had obtained control of the storage, 
grading, and marketing facilities of grain 
throughout these provinces. The in- 
dividual farmer, possessing none of the 
facilities, was forced to sell to it and to 
receive, in grading and prices, largely 
what it was pleased to give. 

The same conditions existed with re- 




















ference to the meat trust. It gained con- 
trol of all the slaughtering, storage, and 
marketing facilities. The farmer had to 
sell his live stock upon the hoof to the 
combination at such prices as it might 
arbitrarily fix — and with the same result. 

The elevator companies and meat com- 
panies, of course, deny that there is any 
combine, or that there has been any arti- 
ficial lowering of prices. These ques- 
tions, however, have been frequently 
threshed out, both by private and. Govern- 
mental investigations, and the people 
have reached a conclusion, the earnestness 
of which was demonstrated in Manitoba 
in 1910 at the March session of the Pro- 
vincial Parliament. This body passed 
two remarkable measures: one, entitled 
“An Act respecting a System of Govern- 
ment Elevators”;. the other, “An Act 
respecting the Live-Stock Industry.” 

The former act conferred upon the 
province of Manitoba the power to acquire, 
construct, and operate grain elevators at 
any places within the province. It made 
provision for the issuance of bonds and for 
the appointment of three commissioners 
who were to have sole charge. 

The other act provided for “establishing 
and operating a public abattoir for the 
slaughter of cattle and other live stock, 
with a suitable cold-storage plant.” It 
also provided for a bond issue and for the 
appointment of commissioners. 

Immediately afterward, three capable 
and experienced men were recommended 
for commissioners by the Grain-Growers’ 
Association and were appointed by the 
Government. Similar action was taken 
with reference to the live-stock measure. 
The Elevator Commission at once sent 
out a staff of experts to investigate elevator 
facilities throughout the province, and an 
engineering department began drafting a 
new elevator system. There were 300 
grain shipping points in the province. 
During 1910 the Commission purchased 
163 elevators that were already fully or 
partially equipped, and they erected ten 
new elevators. Their first annual’ report 
declares that 107 Government elevators 
were put into operation during the season 
and, notwithstanding that in many dis- 
tricts crop conditions were poor, they 
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handled 3,354,100 bushels of grain. Almost 
a million dollars was expended in pur- 
chasing, equipping, and building elevators. 
The report adds that the results of the 
season’s operations were satisfactory and 
demonstrated that the Government ele- 
vator system can be made a success. 

The Board of Abattoir Commissioners, 
when they took up their task, found them- 
selves confronted by difficulties that com- 
pelled slower progress. It was obviously 
necessary to provide stock yards and rail- 
road facilities in connection with a public 
abattoir, and this involved a separate 
enterprise of even greater magnitude. 
After numerous conferences with the three 
leading railroad companies of Canada, the 
Canadian Pacific, the Canadian Northern, 
and the Grand Trunk Pacific, the board 
filed, on June 24, 1910, a preliminary re- 
port in which they recommended that a 
corporation be organized for the purpose 
of constructing suitable stock yards. Act- 
ing upon this recommendation on March 
24, 1911, the Provincial Parliament passed 
an act incorporating “The Public Markets 
Ltd.,” authorizing a capital stock of 
$1,000,000 to be divided between the three 
railroad companies; the board of directors, 
not exceeding four, to be appointed by the 
companies; the Government to appoint a 
representative who is to be a member of 
the corporation and attend meetings of the 
board and have access to all books and 
records; the allotment of shares of stock 
and their subsequent transfer to be made 
under the supervision and with the con- 
sentof the Lieutenant Governor-in-Council, 
the Government reserving the right to fix 
and regulate all rates, tolls, and charges, 
and also the right to purchase at cost price 
not more than fifteen acres, within the 
stock yards, as a site for the Government 
abattoir and storage plant. 

Immediately after the passage of this 
act the Abattoir Board completed an agree- 
ment between the Government, the three 
railroad companies, and The Public Mar- 
kets Ltd., whereby there is to be established 
upon a tract of land in St. Boniface (the 
city across the river from Winnipeg), not 
later than October 1, 1912, a modern and 
commodious stock yards system with all 
necessary railroad facilities. A report 
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setting out this agreement in detail was 
filed in January, 1912, by the Board, show- 
ing that the railroad companies and The 
Public Markets Ltd. were now prepared 
to proceed actively and that fifteen acres 
had been reserved as a site for the Govern- 
ment abattoir, and recommending that 
the parliament ratify the agreement and 
make provision for carrying it out. There 
is no doubt that prompt and favorable 
action will be taken as soon as the parlia- 
ment meets. 


THE SPREAD TO OTHER PROVINCES 


The contagion of these actions straight- 
way spread outside of Manitoba. The 
parliament of Saskatchewan _ recently 
passed a measure incorporating the Sas- 
katchewan Cooperative Elevator Company. 
Under this measure the province prac- 
tically finances an elevator system (up 
to 85 per cent. of the cost) and retains a 
measure of governmental control. And in 
Alberta, at present, the inhabitants are 
besieging parliament with petitions that it 
take similar action with regard to elevators 
and abattoirs. More significant still, the 
farmers of all the provinces are uniting to 
urge the Dominion Government, and with 
a good prospect of success, to take over the 
big terminal elevators at Fort William. 

The confidence of the people in a drastic 
experiment of this sort has been greatly 
strengthened by the success of govern- 
ment owned and operated telephones in 
several of the provinces. In Manitoba 
this system has been in existence for two 
years with the result that $968,025 was 
added to the capitalization. In 1909 alone 
fifty-three new agencies were added; the 
income for that year was $788,444; rural 
rates were reduced from $24 to $20, and 
$170,000 was expended in betterments and 
in increasing the efficiency of the system. 
The present capitalization of the whole 
svstem is $5,102,977. The last annual 
report shows a thriving and _ successful 
condition. Alberta was the first province 
to own and operate a telephone system. 
In 1905 the telephones were owned and 
controlled by a private company. A law 
was passed empowering the province to 
build and operate its own system. The 
Provincial Government started to do so, 


whereupon the telephone company dis- 
creetly sold out to the province, which for 
more than four years has been operating 
it with satisfactory results. Alberta is 
also codperating with the farmers in the 
creamery business. Through a dairy com- 
mission it manufactures butter, keeps it 
in cold storage, attends to its sale and to 
the distribution of the proceeds among the 
farmers. The output of the Government 
creameries last year was more than 
1,000,000 pounds. 


SOCIALIZATION IN CITIES 


But the provincial parliaments are not 
the only legislative bodies that are seeking 
to raise economic pressure by socialized 
law-making. The inhabitants of the 
western cities have worked out, apparently 
with real success, some very interesting 
experiments in municipal ownership. 

Edmonton, Alb., with more than 32,000 
population, owns and operates not only 
its electric light plant and water works, 
but also its entire street railway and tele- 
phone systems. So do Calgary, Alb., 
Regina, Sask., and other cities. Winni- 
peg, with more than 100,000 population, 
owns an electric plant, a quarry, and a 
plant for the manufacture of macadamized 
pavements and sidewalks. It also owns a 
railway leading to the quarry and has 
recently been negotiating for the purchase 
of its entire street railway system. It is 
now almost impossible for a private cor- 
poration to obtain a public service fran- 
chise in any of the leading cities of the 
western provinces. 

But it is in the method of taxation that 
the most radical municipal experiments 
are being tried. Vancouver and Edmon- 
ton have adopted a modification of Henry 
George’s “single tax” principle; “One tax 
only and that upon the land.” In these 
two cities, about 95 per cent. of the taxes 
are laid upon land alone. 

Vancouver is the Pacific Coast terminal 
of the Canadian Pacific and Canadian 
Northern Railroads. It is only twenty- 
five years old, but it now has more than 
110,000 population. Like all cities of 


rapid growth it contained a large amount 
of vacant property that was held for specu- 
lative purposes. 


During the last few years 
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all these Western Canadian cities have 
been passing through the trials of real 
estate speculations. Real estate specu- 
lators in rapidly growing towns reap a 
large “unearned increment,” while con- 
tributing little or nothing toward the up- 
building of the city. 

In 1896 the City Council of Vancouver 
passed a law exempting all buildings and 
improvements from taxation up to 50 
per cent. of their assessed valuation. The 
avowed purpose of this law was to stimu- 
late building and improvements by throw- 
ing a larger proportionate burden of tax- 
ation upon vacant property. In 1906 the 
council increased the exemption to 75 
per cent., and in 1911 to 100 per cent., 
thus freeing buildings and improvements 
from taxation altogether. Edmonton has 
also adopted this system. 

How does it work? Its advocates main- 
tain: (1) that is simplifies taxation and 
prevents tax dodging; (2) that it provides 
sufficient revenue without imposing an 
unreasonable burden upon the land. This 


claim they substantiate by showing that 
the rate of taxation has not been increased 
under the “direct tax” laws. It has re- 
mained at twenty-two mills on the dollar 
in Vancouver during the last fifteen years, 
because the rapid advance in real estate 
values has permitted the total revenue to 
increase without raising the rate; (3) that 
it stimulates building and improvements. 
To prove this they give these facts: 

In Vancouver in 1895 (the year before 
the 50 per cent. reduction) the per capita 
value of building operations was $200. 
The next year it increased to $245. The 
year after the further reduction of 25 per 
cent., there was an increase of $2,283,350 
in building operations, and during the year 
following the final adoption of the single 
tax they increased from $29,644,720 to 
$37,658,600. Similar results are cited by 
the authorities of Edmonton. The present 
consensus of opinion in both cities seems 
to be that the system is the most equitable 
and satisfactory system of municipal taxa- 
tion that could be devised. 


SANITARY SARANAC LAKE 


A SMALL TOWN THAT HAS HAD ONLY SEVENTEEN DEATHS FROM CONTAGIOUS DIS- 
EASES IN TWELVE YEARS—A MODEL WATER SUPPLY, SEWERAGE SYS- 
TEM, AND A REMARKABLE HEALTH CODE THAT IS ENFORCED 


BY 


STEPHEN CHALMERS 
(The World’s Work announced, in May last, a prize of $100 to be awarded for the 


best article on the sanitary regeneration of a small town. 


The editors chose the following 


article, from the many excellent manuscripts that were submitted, as being the most sug- 
gestive to other small communities that confront the problem of improving their health 


conditions.) 


COMMERCIAL traveler came 

out of the dining room of a 

Saranac Lake hotel last winter 

and casually expectorated over 

the verandah railing. A plain 

man in plain clothes walked up to him, an- 

nounced himself as a health officer, and 
placed the drummer under arrest. 

“But— Good Lord!’ exploded the 

commercial stranger. “This is beyond 

the limit.” 


“Spitting in public places is a mis- 
demeanor,” said the health man, un- 
emotionally. 

“But — Great Ginger!” exclaimed the 
drummer. There was little more that he 
could say, for he knew of the existence of 
similar ordinances elsewhere, but else- 
where they were mostly honored in the 
breach. 

“But not here,” said the health officer, 
as he led his prisoner toward the office of a 
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“We had an anti- 
spitting ordinance in this town before ever 
the State Board of Health or New York 


justice of the peace. 


City passed one. We are beating them to 
it in the enforcement, likewise.” 

“Well, what’s a man to do?” the drum- 
mer demanded, furiously. 

“There are cuspidors at the hotels,” said 
the officer. “Outside, if you must ex- 
pectorate, use one of these,’”’ — handing 
the prisoner a patent paper pocket cuspidor 
such as you can buy at any drug store for 
about a dollar a gross. “And burn the 
old one before you use a fresh one,” added 
the health officer. 

As the drummer was a stranger and did 
not know his Saranac Lake, the judge 
discharged him with a reprimand. The 
first act of the commercial traveler when 
he regained the street and liberty, was to 
expectorate once more — this time, let us 
say, in an excess of agitation. Again a 
hand fell on his shoulder, and again he was 
led before the justice. 

“So soon again?” said the judge. 
dollars!” 

As the drummer paid the fine he asked 
the health officer with much sarcasm if this 
was the spotless town he had heard of 
where they scrubbed the streets every 
morning with patent soap. 

“No,” said the Board of Health man, 
smiling. “We just hose the ignorant with 
common sense and let it go at that.” 

But Saranac Lake, a pretty little town 
in the Adirondacks with a population of 
5,000, is as deserving of the title, “spotless 
town,” as any place of any size in the 
United States. Notwithstanding that 
young: inhabitants can remember when 
there was no railroad connection between 
it and the world, it has been a pioneer in 
the practice of a scientific sanitary code. 
Saranac Lake’s code has wielded a wide- 
spread influence and its example was 
not lost upon New York City and upon 
the New York State Board of Health when 
the latter came to make its general code. 
Furthermore, in 1908 a national congress 
of eminent physicians, assembled at Wash- 
ington, saw fit to award Saranac Lake a 
medal for the excellent preventive and 
curative health ordinances which govern 
that rural community. 


“Ten 


Briefly, here is a town of at present 
5,000 resident inhabitants, where, since 
the health ordinances were put into force 
in 1896-7 — 

1. There have been no deaths from 
measles or scarlet fever; 

2. There have been but 2 deaths from 
diphtheria, one being of a child brought into 
the town in an advanced stage of the dis- 
ease; 

3. Typhoid fever has claimed only 10 
in fifteen years, 6 deaths occurring in the 
first four years of the Health Board’s ex- 
istence, and the remaining 4 zm the ensuing 
ten years, when the population had more 
than doubled; 

4. Tuberculosis claimed, during the 
first four years of the Health Board’s ex- 
istence, from 1897 to 1900 inclusive, one 
person in 693; from 1901 to 1905 inclusive, 
one person in 1,241; and from 1906 to 1911 
inclusive, one person in 3,125. 

The figures on tuberculosis are for the 
resident population, which has increased 
during the Board’s existence from about 
1,500 to 5,000. In fairness to the town | 
exclude from death statistics a floating 
population of about 1,000 persons going 
and coming to and from all parts of the 
United States in search of a tuberculosis 
cure. The present average annual death 
rate from all causes for the total number 
of persons in the town is about 150 an- 
nually. Comparing this with the figures 
for the resident population, one will at 
once perceive where the greater number of 
deaths from all causes comes from. Asa 
great many victims of tuberculosis go to 
Saranac Lake as.a last hope, and already 
in a dying condition, it would be unfair to 
the town to consider such deaths as any 
criterion of the place’s general health. 

Twenty years ago Saranac Lake was a 
backwoods hamlet with a population of less 
than 1,000, cut off from the world by forty 
miles of wilderness, drawing its water in 
buckets and barrels, emptying its sewer- 
age and garbage at the back door, 
more or less ridden with typhoid, diph- 
theria, and other communicable diseases. 
To-day — 

1. It has a sewerage and water supply 
system which is far ahead of that in any 
other town of its size; 
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2. Its streets are paved and the town 
is lighted throughout by electricity; 

3. It has a street-cleaning department, 
a fire department, an efficient police force, 
and a body of general inspectors of town 
conditions; 

4. Its merchants and physicians are 
organized in a Board of Health, a Board of 
Ttade, and a Society for the Prevention 
and Control of Tuberculosis; 

5. Its matrons are organized in a Vil- 
lage Improvement Society for the general 
uplift of the town and directly for the en- 
couragement of the sanitary household; 

6. And it is a town where the per- 
centage of deaths among resident inhabit- 
ants, from contagious diseases contracted 
within the town limits, is a minimum diffi- 
cult of figuring because several years may 
elapse without a single death occurring 
under this head or that. 

This last item is the more astonishing 
when it is considered that a large propor- 
tion of the resident population went to 
the town with tuberculosis, was cured of it, 
liked the place, and settled there. 

The proof of Saranac’s claim is that, 
although there are never less than 1,000 
cases of tuberculosis in or around the town 
(transient patients), there is no case on 
record of any resident contracting the dis- 
ease through proximity. The health 
measures in this rural town are such that 
any germ of any disease is at least corralled 
in the person who has it. Saranac Lake 
has established beyond argument that 
Hester Street or Hell’s Kitchen could be 
as immune as this mountain town, if 
either were similarly regulated. The motto 
of the municipal crusaders against com- 
municable diseases might well be: 

“Take care of the garbage and the air 
will take care of itself.” 

Everybody who has read the letters 
written by Robert Louis Stevenson from 
Saranac Lake in 1887-8 must have a fairly 
clear idea of what conditions were then. 


AS STEVENSON KNEW THE TOWN 


It was a scattering of shacks along the 
banks of the Saranac River, which was at 
once the main sewer, the main water 
supply, and the family washtub. Typhoid 
vied with diphtheria to head the death 
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statistics (if they were ever kept!). The 
winter air and the night air were dreaded, 
for those were the dark ages. There was 
tuberculosis then among the resident pop- 
ulation, for it was cold and the houses 
were kept almost hermetically sealed. 
The living room was practically the wood- 
yard in winter. Fuel was the principal 
furniture, for the stoves were voracious. 
Stevenson was not the only man in Saranac 
who locked himself up with wood smoke 
and tobacco reek and turned a deaf ear 
to that exponent of the efficacy of fresh 
air, Dr. Trudeau. 

The garbage was heaved out at the back- 
door (and the door shut — quick!); the 
water was thawed from blocks of ice of a 
morning, and there was usually a sediment 
of mixed matter at the bottom of the family 
drinking pitcher; and when the spring 
thaw bared the scrap heap of winter, there 
came an aroma—no, a plain smell! — 
upon the land, and much sickness de- 
scended upon the people. 

In the warm summer months matters 
were worse — naturally. The only thing 
that preserved the Saranackers was that 
they were an outdoor people, of necessity 
— men of the woods, mighty hunters — 
and they waxed healthy enough in summer 
and fall to face winter’s insanitary condi- 
tions with a mimimum of deaths from 
diphtheria and typhoid and tuberculosis. 

Then came the railroad extension to 
Saranac Lake in 1888. With the coming 
of the first train there awakened the native 
instinct of a shrewd people. At the ap- 
proach of strangers, Mrs. Saranac rolled 
up her sleeves and bought a cake ‘of soap. 
She scrubbed the village from top to 
bottom (it is built mostly on end), aired 
the rooms and made a flower garden, while 
her husband, Silas, put the pig-sty well 
to leeward, gathered all the information 
he could get about city ideas and city 
ways, and prepared to meet the city people 
for the honor of the family and the village. 

But if the city people in 1888 had more 
ideas about sanitation than Silas Saranac 
had, a great many of them were wrong. It 
was not long before Saranac Lake took ad- 
vantage of every city idea of sanitation 
that struck the village wiseheads as being 
good. At the same time, and at the advice 
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of Dr. Trudeau, Saranac Lake tabled some 
accepted ideas of sanitation which, it 
decided, belonged to the dark ages. 


BUILDING HOUSES INSIDE OUT 


Then a town began to build — suddenly, 
it is true, but very carefully. Most of the 
city people who came to the hills seemed to 
thrive on the fresh air (it could hardly be 
on the food, which was distinctly inferior) ; 
so between one day and the next shrewd 
Silas Saranac came to the conclusion that 
he had been fooling himself all along about 
the deadliness of air. He acted upon this 
conclusion and built his new house inside 
out. To-day the Saranac Lake houses are 
all inside out, and they will become more 
so as time and architecture roll on. 

Up to 1892, however, nothing really 
effective was done toward those excellent 
sanitary measures which were destined to 
win the medal of a great congress of health 
experts. Then the man.came to the 
mountain hamlet who was needed to make 
it what it is— Dr. Ezra S. McClellan, of 
Georgetown, O. 

One year after his arrival the first public 
water supply was turnedon. It came from 
a reservoir on one of the hills, the water 
being pumped by a turbine direct from 
the river. Less than twelve months later, 
a small sewer was laid. This was between 
1892 and 1894. 

In later years, when the rapid growth of 
the community necessitated re-improve- 
ment, and on a larger scale, Dr. McClellan, 
who in the meantime had become a member 
of an organized Board of Health, was ap- 
pointed: president of a Board of Sewer 
and Water Commissioners. It was Mc- 
Clellan’s enthusiasm more than anything, 
perhaps — and it shows what one man can 
do in a community — that led to the in- 
stallation of Saranac Lake’s present 
excellent water and sewer system. The 
system itself was planned, | believe, by 
Professor Olin H. Landreth, of Union 
College, Schenectady. 

About this time the supply dam broke 
and the water supply was badly polluted 
as a result. Dr. McClellan started legis- 
lation to have the dam rebuilt. A measure 
was introduced at Albany toward this end. 
On the day before the signing of bills, Dr. 


McClellan received private information 
by wire that Governor Black meant to 
veto the proposition. The valiant doctor 
jumped. on a train and reached Albany 
and the Governor at the eleventh hour 
and fifty-ninth second. 

“Governor Black,”’ said he, “years ago 
the state of New York built a dam in the 
Saranac River six miles above our village. 
That dam is now dilapidated. The water 
is frightful. Existing conditions are such 
that a terrible epidemic of typhoid threat- 
ens us. The village of Saranac Lake holds 
the state of New York responsible!” 

It was a terrible responsibility. Gov- 
ernor Black signed the bill and the dam 
was rebuilt. 

Still the Board of Health of Saranac 
Lake was not satisfied. Again it was Dr. 
McClellan who questioned the perfectness 
of the water supply. After lengthy ar- 
gument the village found itself in a position 
to advertise its drinking-fluid as the real 
honey-dew — the milk of paradise. The 
town purchased and deeded to the state 
an isolated little lake at the base of Mount 
McKenzie. This natural reservoir, fed 
by numerous mountain brooks, is sur- 
rounded by state forests. Bathing, fish- 
ing, even boating, are forbidden there. 
The water is liquid crystal and it is pro- 
tected by the state for all time. 

Incidentally, having now a fine water 
pressure, another village board organized 
a fire department and a street-cleaning 
department, and bought a sprinkler to lay 
dust. It is really remarkable what a lot 
of things can be done with plain water — 
and soap — and a little ginger! 

To go back to the real beginning, it was 
in July, 1896, that Saranac Lake organized 
its Board of Health. The best of the town’s 
level heads came together at its meetings. 
One of the first measures passed was the 
anti-spitting ordinance. This was in De- 
cember, 1896. Thus, New York City was 
“beaten to it,’ as the health officer said 
to the drummer, by several months. 

It is characteristic of the admirable 
solemnity of a country board that this 
anti-spitting ordinance was not passed for 
fun, or to satisfy any faction of the ultra- 
fastidious. “Good sanitation as well as 
good manners” required it, said Silas 
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Saranac. The man of the street and the 
hotel verandah who punctuates a yarn 
with deadly expectorate periods, laughed 
at the ordinance until he found himself 
haled before a judge. Nowadays, an arrest 
for reckless punctuation is rare in Saranac 
Lake. Tosome, the cost appeals strongly: 
to most, the ordinance is too blessed to be 
-violated. 

Next, the Board of Health used diph- 
theria anti-toxin for the first time in 
Franklin County, and found it good. 
Then came compulsory disinfection (by 
the use of formaldehyde) of all rooms in 
hotels and boarding-houses vacated by 
persons even suspected of having a com- 
municable disease; and the requirement 
that hotel and boarding house keepers not 
only disinfect vacated rooms, but also 
foot the bill! The Board realized that 
greater numbers were coming. every 
year to Saranac Lake in search of a cure 
for tuberculosis, and that it would be a 
terrible burden upon the taxpayers to pay 
the cost of the fumigations incidental to a 
transient population of 1,000, more or less 
allthe time. And so, in most cases, the 
“extra” creeps into the guests’ bills, 
which is fairenough. In protecting others 
against him, he is being protected against 
others. This provision of the ordinance is 
probably unique in either codes. 


A PRIZE-WINNING HEALTH CODE 


It was not until 1908 that the work 
which the Saranac Lake Board of Health 
had done since its organization in 1896 was 
published as a completed sanitary code. 
It was this code which, in the same year, 
won for the town the silver medal of the 
Tuberculosis Congress. New York City, 
| think, took the first prize. This code 
covers everything. imaginable that might 
touch good health. It even forbids keep- 
ing a profane parrot, and, abolishing pigs 
altogether, declares that in Saranac Lake 
one must not keep chickens. The latter 
ordinance, to round out perfection with a 
flaw, is studiously winked at! 

In 1908-9 Saranac Lake put the finish- 
ing touches to its town by paving the two 
business thoroughfares and the main 
residential street, and at the present 
moment the paving of the whole town is 
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Reeking lamps were 
All lighting is now 


under consideration. 
abolished years ago. 
by electricity. 

Before Dr. McClellan died he heard 
men speak of that metamorphosed back- 
woods hamlet as “the metropolis of 
the Adirondacks,” paved, electric-lighted, 
modern yet rurally charming, and with 
an impregnable sanitary code. He could 
well say, “only seventeen deaths in twelve 
years from any contagious diseases, in- 
cluding typhoid” — and die happy! 

The remarkable thing about Saranac 
Lake’s ordinances is that they mean busi- 
ness until repealed. The town is abso- 
lutely in accord about its health ordi- 
nances. There are few complaints and 
few violations. The former are attended 
to with a promptness, and the latter with a 
severity, that inspires not so much fear 
as confidence and respect. But the house- 
keepers of Saranac Lake are proud of their 
town and its sanitation. The women are 
the directors of the Village Improvement 
Society, which is the censor of every other 
board or society intown. To the influence 
of this gentle board of energetic women is 
due, perhaps, the absence of disorderly 
saloons, gilded palaces, and the resulting 
social evil. Few communities of even 
less than 5,000 inhabitants can truthfully 
say that there is not a single house of evil 
repute within miles of its limits. 

Then, too, this society of women sets an 
example and takes a stern interest in 
garbage disposal, the acquiring and beau- 
tifying of parks and playgrounds, and 
expresses itself (when it becomes necessary) 
upon matters of street-cleaning, social - 
organizations, the public library, or upon 
any other subject which it fancies the busy 
men have overlooked. 

After all, health and progress in any 
community depend upon the proper con- 
duct of the individual household. As 
woman is, or should be, supreme in the 
home, it would seem that, after the men 
have laid the sewer and turned on the 
water, the rest depends greatly upon the 
wife and her perception of the real oppor- 
tunities under her nose. 

Mrs. Silas Saranac saw hers and bought 
a cake of soap. To-day she is, as the 
Scotch would say, “the proud woman!” 
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‘THE MARCH OF THE CITIES 


POPULATING THE BACK COUNTRY BY ADVERTISING 


YNCHBURG, VA., is one of 

the first places to realize that 

the forward-to-the-land move- 

ment is worthy of the serious 

attention of a Chamber of 
Commerce. This little city, which is one 
of the wealthiest of its size in the East, lies 
in the heart of Piedmont Virginia, a 
country rich potentially but yet poorly 
developed. Most of the land has been 
in the hands either of large owners who, 
because of the very extensiveness of their 
possessions have not been able to cultivate 
them: properly, or else of small holders too 
ignorant or too shiftless to do more than 
eke out a scanty income for their increas- 
ing families. In other words, the back 
country was of too little use to Lynch- 
burg. It lived on its manufacturing in- 
dustries too completely to think about itself 
as an agricultural centre. 

Two years ago, however, the wasteful- 
ness of allowing so much productive land 
to lie idle was borne in upon the intelli- 
gence of the town, and it straightway 
organized a Chamber of Commerce, which 
had as its aim the creation of a new rural 
population— a population of the sort 
to be consumers of the city’s manufactured 
products and, in their turn, suppliers of 
the raw necessities of life. A confer- 
ence was straightway planned and the 
real estate agents and representatives of 
the counties and railroads were invited 
to meet with the new organization. 
These gentlemen, however, paid no atten- 
tion to their invitations and the con- 
ference had to be abandoned for want 
of attendants. 

Nothing daunted, however, by the first 
repulse, Lynchburg sent her representatives 
to the county boards of supervisors and to 
the railroads to inform them of the new 
line of progress and to persuade them to 
appropriate money for advertising their 
farming districts. The final effort, how- 


ever, resulted in but a pittance, only $200 
each from three counties, $400 from seven 


or eight real estate agents, and a sum from 
the Chamber of Commerce sufficient to 
make the total $2,000. However, that 
was a start. With it, 25,000 attractive 
booklets descriptive of the agricultural 
sections of Piedmont Virginia were pre- 
pared and a five months’ campaign of 
advertising was begun. 

During the succeeding twenty weeks, 
10,000 requests for literature about fruit 
growing and farming opportunities in 
Piedmont Virginia were received and 
answered by the Chamber of Commerce. 
It was not long before the homeseeker 
began to follow his letters of inquiry, and 
during the fall of 1910, a few months 
after the small advertising campaign 
was started, more homeseekers were in- 
vestigating conditions in Piedmont Vir- 
ginia than had ever before come to the 
section, and many of them bought farms. 
In the early months of to11, another 
$2,000 was raised, and during the 
succeeding months this was expended 
in a manner similar to the first appro- 
priation. 

The returns from about ten months 
of advertising with a total expenditure 
of less than $4,500 has thus far resulted 
in the sale of more than half a million 
dollars’ worth of farm lands in Piedmont 
Virginia. Inquiries came from as far away 
as Mexico, Canada, and even from Europe; 
and practically every Northern and West- 
ern state in the Union was represented on 
the correspondence list. One real estate 
agent reported that he had sold $121,000 
worth of land, another had established 
twelve families on 2,300 acres of land, and 
another had settled eight families on farm 
lands that sold for a little more than 
$30,000. Throughout a list of a_ half 
dozen real estate agents who gave in their 
records, the results were the same; and, 
in every case, the homeseeker settled 
down to hard work with the avowed 
purpose of making the farm pay a profit 
and of becoming a useful citizen. 











FORWARD TO THE LAND 
A FARM INCOME AND A CITY INCOME 


A COMPARISON 


OLONEL J. B. POWER, of 

Power, N. D., one of the actual 

builders of the Great Northern 

and for thirty years a farmer, 

keeps accurate accounts of 
his farm expenses and income. He is 
particularly well equipped to compare the 
farmer’s income with the income of the 
city man, because he was, to all intents and 
purposes, a city man during most of his 
adult life, up to the time he was fifty years 
old. Now, at eighty, he has had thirty 
years of practical farming experience, but 
has always kept in close touch with city 
affairs. 

“One of my sons is president of a bank 
in St. Paul,” said Colonel Power. ‘“An- 
other is president of a large manufacturing 
company in Minneapolis and a third is 
here on the farm with me. All are married 
and have families, and all make good in- 
comes. Of the three incomes, however, 
that from the farm is not only the most 
easily earned but it leaves a larger cash 
surplus than either of my other sons has 
at the end of the year. 

“Our farm here contains 2,500 acres. 
Counting the land value at an average of 
$30 an acre, then allowing for the com- 
paratively small value of the buildings, im- 
plements, machinery, and the live stock, 
it represents a total investment of about 
$100,000. 

“We actually till 1,112 acres, which have 
been carefully surveyed, and the different 
plots of which are accurately laid out from 
season to season. Here are my figures for 
a typical year on the farm. 

“In this year we had 480 acres of the 
farm under cultivation and the balance 
of the 1,112 acres was pasture land. We 
had 250 acres in wheat, from which we took 
3,930 bushels. This wheat sold for 95 
cents a bushel, bringing $3,734. We had 
148 acres in oats, from which we took 3,600 
bushels, worth, at 30 cents a bushel, $1,080. 


OF ACTUAL FIGURES IN THE EXPERIENCE OF ONE FAMILY 


We had 32 acres in barley, which yielded 
600 bushels, worth, at 50 cents a bushel, 
$300. The other 50 acres of cultivated 
land was in corn which we raised for fodder 
to a value of $686, hay of which we got 
250 tons, worth here about $2.50 ‘a _ ton, 
about $150 worth of potatoes, and the rest 
was in the garden from which we got 
vegetables and fruit for our two families 
— my son’s and my own, as well as for the 
hired help. 

“The total cash value of the crops 
grown on the farm in this year were 
$6,575. The expenses, mainly for wages 
for cultivating and harvesting the crops 
from the 430 acres in wheat, oats, and 
barley, were $1,955. The corn crop cost 
$279, the garden cost $100, the hay crop 
cost $210. The taxes amounted to $200. 
The total cost in cash of operating the 
farm for one year was $2,745, which if we 
had sold all the crops would have left net 
receipts in excess of expenditures of $3,830. 
The 1,112 acres of the farm in use are worth 
an average of $37.50 an acre, or $41,700. 
The profits from crops on a cash basis 
figured out 9} per cent. on the value of the 
land 

“But this is not all there is of a farmer’s 
profit. We got from the farm without 
additional labor, pasturage for 75 sheep, 
10 milk cows, 20 work horses, and the 
entire herd of 300 beef cattle. By feed- 
ing the corn, oats, and barley to the live 
stock we got more for these grains than we 
would by selling them for.cash. Wheat is 
practically the only crop we sell for cash. 
The rest we convert into beef, mutton, 
and pork. 

“For a period of fifteen years the aver- 
age cost to me for raising wheat was 432 
cents a bushel and the average net price 
received was 704 cents per bushel. 

“The exact profit from the live stock 
can hardly be figured down to a particular 
year, as the sales in any one year do not 
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is equivalent to an income of $12,000 a 
year in the city. 

“In addition there are many other con- 
ditions which favor the farmer rather than 


represent the product of that year, but of 
two or three preceding years during which 
the stock has been maturing. I keep a 
careful record, however, from which | 
am able to approximate very closely the 
yearly cost of the maintenance of live 
stock. I include in this the cost of making 
hay on the farm, grain at its market value, 
the labor cost of caring for the stables 
and cattle, part of the expense for repairing 
of buildings and wagons, and the personal 
property tax on the live stock. I find that 
it costs $61 a year per head to keep work 
horses. Horses which are not _ being 
worked and consequently do not require 
so much feeding cost $20 a year a head to 
keep. Pure bred cattle, kept for breeding 
purposes, cost about $20 a year a head; 
whereas beef cattle figure for maintenance 
about $8 a year a head. Sheep cost $1.60 
each per year to raise, and hogs will aver- 
age a cost of about 3 cents a pound —a 
cost of $4.50 for a 150-pound hog. 

“Taking our average live stock sales it 
adds another $3,000 net profit to the cash 
income from the farm, or, in all, something 
more than 6 per cent. on the investment 
value of $100,000, not all of which invest- 
ment, however, is utilized in producing 
this income, as more than half of the land 
is not used at all. 

“Now consider what we get out of this 
investment. We have first a living, which 
includes everything except clothing and 
groceries, and part of them are paid 
for by the products of the farm, which are 
not otherwise converted into cash, such 
as eggs and butter. This is a living for 
two families. We have two dwelling 
houses on the farm, one for my son and 
his wife and children, and one which Mrs. 
Power and I occupied as our home until 
her recent death. To support two families 
in either St. Paul or Minneapolis, and 
support them as well as we can support 
ours on the farm, would cost, with prices 
for. rent, food, clothing, etc., as they are 
at present, from $2,500 to $4,000 a year 
for each family. I am in a position to 
estimate this accurately because I know 
very closely what it costs my sons who live 
in those cities to get along. If a living 


for two families is worth only $5,000 a year 
in the city, then the income from this farm 


the city man. My son’s manufacturing 
business pays him a good salary and an 
income on his stock, but he is facing, first, 
a constant and rapid depreciation in the 
value of his buildings and machinery, a — 
fluctuating market which may at any time 
reduce his profits to a very small amount 
if not wipe him out entirely, and a tre- 
mendous fire risk compared with any such 
risk we have on the farm. If all of our build- 
ings were destroyed by fire, they could be 
replaced for probably 15 per cent. of the 
entire capital value. Depreciation on 
farm machinery of course figures out.at a 
rapid rate, but the total machinery invest- 
ment is small compared to that in a fac- 
tory. The depreciation on buildings is at 
a much lower annual rate than in the city. 
And | am not taking into consideration at 
all here the fact that if we did not raise 
anything on the farm except barely enough 
to live on, we would still be making $2,500 
a year through the increase in the land 
value, which will average at least $1 an 
acre a year, and this very much more than 
offsets any depreciation in buildings and 
machinery. 

“ My sons who live in the city are obliged 
to live up to certain social standards which 
involve large expenditures for clothing, 
entertainment, rent, etc., and though their 
total incomes may equal the income from 
the farm, yet neither of them is able to 
show as good a surplus at the end of the 
year and what they get they work a great 
deal harder for than we do here on the 
farm. 

“As farms go, the capital represented in 
this one is considerable. The average 
American farm comprises 146 acres; our 
farm comprises 2,500 acres — 1,100 acres 
in cultivation. “As yéu get down into 
smaller farms the comparison between 
the farmer and the city man of equal in- 
come is much more favorable to the farmer. 
The city workman who earns $3 a day and 
pays $12 a month rent is infinitely worse 
off than the small farmer who earns from 
his farm only barely enough to maintain 
his family. The city workman is never 
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sure of his job any more than the city 
manufacturer is sure that his business is 
going to continue to prosper. The farmer, 
whether on a small scale or a large scale, 
knows to a certainty that there are going 


5&9 


to be more people every year wanting the 
things which he produces, and that with 
ordinary intelligence and a_ reasonable 
amount of work he can never fail or be out 
of a job.” 


HOW TO GET A GOVERNMENT FARM 


HERE are 520 irrigated farms 
ranging from 20 to 8o acres each 
which the Government wishes to 

get into the hands of good farmers. 

The United States will give one of these 
farms to any man who has not previously 
used his homestead rights. 

It will, however, make him pay from 40 
cents to $1.50 an acre a year for the main- 
tenance of the irrigation system and from 
$35 to $70 per acre for the water to irrigate 
it with. 


This sounds high but it is not too high | 


for land that yields as much as these lands 
do and it may be paid in ten installments. 
No interest is charged. When this pay- 
ment is made the payer is not only the 
owner of the land but also part owner of 
the irrigation system that supplies water 
to the land — and these Government ir- 
rigation works are the best constructed 
that there are in the West. 

This seems to be a golden opportunity. 
It is. But only for the right kind of a 
man. Todevelop one of these irrigated 
farms takes a man with intelligence and 
industry, preferably with $1500, $2000, or 
more capital. If he has experience in 
irrigating, so much the better; but it is 


not necessary, for many of the most suc- 
cessful men who have taken the Gov- 
ernment farms never farmed by irrigation 
before. 

There are more profits in an irrigated 
farm than in the usual farm in the humid 
country, as there is more speed in a thor- 
oughbred than in a common horse, but it 
takes better men to get the best out of the 
thoroughbred and the irrigated farm than 
it does to get along with the ordinary horse 
and the ordinary farm. 

These 520 farms are scattered in eight 
different irrigation systems or projects in 
the Northwest. To get one of these farms 
necessitates a trip of inspection (as the 
purchase of any farm ought to do) and the 
signing of various affidavits. However, 
the United States Reclamation Service, 
that builds the irrigation systems, will send 
to any one who applies for it a full de- 
scription of the different locations and a 
trustworthy statement of what can be 
grown there and at the same time explain 
exactly the procedure which the applicant 
for land should follow. Any one wishing 
one of these farms should write to Mr. C. J. 
Blanchard, The United States Reclama- 
tion Service, Washington, D. C. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ABOUT FARM LANDS 


38.—Q. What can you tell me about land, 
farming, climate, soils, prospects, etc., near 
Mercedes, Tex.? 

A. Mercedes is in a section well adapted 
to the growing of truck crops, corn, cotton, 
rice, sugar cane, and several kinds of fruit. 
Although the rainfall averages about twenty 
inches little agriculture except stock raising is 
practised without irrigation. Water for stock 
raising purposes is carried through canals from 


the Rio Grande and small tributaries that serve 
temporarily as reservoirs. The land is, as a 
whole, level, but locally slopes away from the 
streams causing poor drainage conditions, and 
occasionally resulting in alkali deposits. The 
soils vary from clays and silt to light sandy 
formations nearer the Gulf. 

The average annual temperature is 73 
degrees F. and the humidity about 80 per cent. 
The highest recorded temperature at Browns- 
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Details can be obtained from the General 
Land Office at Washington, D. C. 


ville is 102 degrees; the lowest, 12 degrees; frosts 
occur, on an average, between December 20th 
and February 6th. Educational, social, and 
industrial opportunities are increasing with the 
growth of the, at present, small population. 
Large markets are distant, but transportation 
facilities are good. 

Mr. William Doherty, Kingsville, Tex., 
Traffic Manager of the St. Louis, Brownsville 
and Mexico R. R.; the Superintendent of the 
U. S. Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Brownsville; and the Dean of the State Agri- 
‘cultural College at College Station, can supply 
additional details. 


39.—Q. I want to go West andfarm. Iam 
fifty years old, married, with four children, 
and about $1,000 available capital. I was 
raised on an Illinois farm but for twenty-five 
years have done other work. [| would be glad 
to work for a good farmer for a while. 

A. One of the United States Reclamation 
Service Irrigation Projects in the Southwest 
should offer an opportunity such as you seek. 
Write to Mr. C. J. Blanchard, Statistician of 
the Service, Washington, D. C., for suggestions 
and advice. Your capital will get you out 
there and buy a team of horses with which you 
can obtain work either on the Project or on 
individual farms, while you are taking up a 
homestead claim of your own. By leaving 
your family East for a year or two you could 
reduce traveling expenses while finding just 
the location you want. Of course, you will 
be attempting a new, unfamiliar kind of farm- 
ing, and must expect plenty of hard work and 
more or less hardship. 


40.—Q. Is there sufficient rainfall in the 
region of Montana tributary to Fort Benton 
and Great Falls for general farming? (2) Are 
there available homestead lands in other parts 
of the state? 

A. (1) By using dry farming methods and 
drought resistant crops, fair results can be 
obtained in favorable years on the benchlands 
of this section. The average annual rainfall 
is, however, but about 14 and 15 inches for the 
two places, so that irrigation is practically 
essential for assuring regular, better-than-the- 
average crops. (2) In the twenty-nine coun- 
ties of the state there are nearly 15,283,000 
acres of surveyed, unappropriated public land 
open to homestead entry. The greatest 
amounts in particular counties are 2,366,735 
acres in Valley, 1,636,002 acres in Custer, 
1,001,799 acres in Rosebud, 910,203 acres in 
Fergus, 890,502 acres in Dawson, and 838,377 
acres in Lewis and Clark counties respectively. 


41.—Q. What are the advantages of West- 
ern lands over Eastern lands for fruit raising? 

A. Without considering the lands suited to 
the growth of citrus fruits, it appears that the 
Western fruit growing sections offer the ad- 
vantages of (1) virgin soils, (2) favorable 
climate, (3) abundant sunshine, (4) sufficient 
moisture (supplied by irrigation if there is any 
question as to the natural supply), (5) co- 
operative methods of growing and marketing, 
and (6) a reputation for fruit production created 
by enthusiasm and advertising on the part of 
the local growers. Of course, there are, in 
many parts of the East, just as favorable 
natural conditions, equally good markets much 
nearer at hand, and equal opportunities in 
general. But to make the results as univer- 
sally profitable as those of the West there are 
needed coéperation, system, better marketing 
methods, and better all-round farming. 


42.—Q. Can truck gardening be worked at 


_ the year round in eastern Virginia? 


A. By using cold frames and hot beds for 
a few months, you can keep busy the year 
round in the Tidewater Section of the state. 
At Norfolk, the truck raising centre, the aver- 
age date of the first killing frost in fall is Nov- 
ember 12th, and of the last in spring, March 
27th, and the average temperatures for De- 
cember, January, and February are 42.9 degrees, 
40.7 degrees, and 41.5 degrees F., respectively. 
The ordinary temperatures therefore permit a 
variety of outdoor work all winter, but the 
possibility of a freeze renders impracticable 
the raising of any but the hardiest plants at 
this time. Of course, the planting and market- 
ing dates are from four to eight weeks earlier 
than those around New York, and the growing 
season is proportionately longer. 


43.—Q. Of whom can I get information 
about the Canadian Northwest and its agri- 
cultural and commercial opportunities? 

A. The following will not only supply gen- 
eral information, but can also probably refer 
you to the best local sources of more detailed 
reports: G. U. Ryley, Land Commissioner, 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba; A. T. Davidson, Land Commis- 
sioner, and Thomas Howell, Immigration 
Agent, Canadian Northern Railroad, Toronto, 
Ontario; L. O. Armstrong, Colonization and 
Industrial Agent, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Montreal, Quebec; Honorable Martin Burrell, 
Minister of Agriculture, and the Office of Crown 
Lands, Ottawa, Ontario. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


[The Wortp’s Work will publish letters, or extracts from letters, from its readers, 
dealing in an interesting way with topics of general interest.] 


WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH THE MINISTRY? 


ToTHE Epitor: I wish to enter my protest 
against many of the statements in, and es- 
pecially the spirit which prompted the writing 
of, the article in the June Wor.Lp’s Work, 
entitled: ‘“‘The Matter with the Ministry.” 

My work at present takes me to ministers’ 
homes, and associations, and I never hear them 
or their wives utter such sentiments. I have 
endured the criticisms, suffered the persecu- 
tions, and lacked for money long due me; but 
if I were to-day going to decide upon my life’s 
work, knowing what I do now, I would say 
“the ministry of the Gospel for mine.” I am 
far happier in it to-day than 25 years agone. 

(Rev.) Joun H. BrRANDow. 

Albany, N. Y. 


To THE Epitor: I cannot avoid writing a 
letter to the editor for the first time in my 
life. I have known hundreds of ministers and, 
wherever the people are facing the primitive 
problem of making a living from the soil and 
preserving law and order, the church is a 
great power. Herein rural Texas the ministers 
sway public opinion as in the old days. But 
in the cities the churches are merely social 
institutions. They don’t meet the _ issues 
of the day, and I think I know why they 
don’t. 

The crimes of the city are the crimes of 
the counting room — ill-gotten gains. If 
every minister would demand that no mem- 
ber of his church should own houses rented 
for immoral purposes, there would be such a 
fight within the church as would leave the 
Christians on one side and the people who ought 
to be thrown out on the other. The job of the 
church to-day is not so much to spread the 
gospel — although that is still a job — as it is 
to scourge out those who pollute its sacred 
temples in search of profit. 

| know ministers who without compromise 
of any sort whatever have men crowding their 
churches. They are big upstanding fellows 
with back bone ana belligerency in their fight 
for the cause of Christ. But most of the 
ministers I know, while good Christians, are 
such mollycoddles that if I believed them 
veritable saints I’d rather take a beating than 
talk to them. There is just as much room in 


the Christian church for strong men as ever, 
and a strong man can easily free himself from 
petticoat domination in the church. I know 
several right in my home city who’ve done it. 
CHESTER T. CROWELL. 
Austin, Texas. 


To tHE Epitror: One of the most serious 
defects of ministerial work, if not the most 
serious, in my judgment, was not stated in 
“The Matter with the Ministry.” This is the 
short period of actual service in the pastorate. 
Under that form of church government which 
gives the individual church the privilege of 
calling the pastor, the term of actual service 
is not more than three times the length of the 
time required for the preparation for the 
ministry. In many instances it is not nearly 
so long as this. Large numbers of good and 
able men are loath to enter a service that will 
practically terminate at 45 or 50, leaving them 
without support, without training or oppor- 
tunity for making a living for their families 
and themselves. ’ 

(Rev.) Wm. Harrison DECKER. 

Nanticoke, Pa. 


To THE Epitor: The present age has out- 
grown the old theology. Since the doctrine of 
evolution has come to stay, placing primitive 
man low in the scale of humanity, the old story 
of the fall of man (a slur on the omniscience of 
Deity), bodily resurrection, and many other 
miraculous events are now discarded by all 
true scientists. The belief is becoming general 
that we are, and always have been, governed 
by natural, immutable law, and if we transgress 
we must suffer the penalty, which is educational, 
merciful, and makes for progress. 

Remedy: The leaders will have to come out 
and express their honest belief, revise the old 
creeds, and teach rational doctrines that con- 
form to modern thought. 

CLINTON STEVENS. 


Malone, N. Y. 


To THE Epitor: I have preached twenty- 
five years, have had good congregations, have 
gotten a very good salary, have met with the 
same kind of people in the churches that every 
minister meets with and they have treated me 
well. I have educated my children, have saved 
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some money, and have received kindnesses un- 
numbered from the church people. I have had 
some ambition and have been happy in seeing 
it in some measure realized. With the observa- 
tion and experience and reading of twenty 
years, I do not believe that the conditions 
in the church to-day warrant the whine con- 
tained in ‘The Matter With the Ministry.” 

(Rev.) W. Lomax CHILDERS. 

Roanoke, La. 
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A “DOUBLE TRACK” FOR THE MISSISSIPPI 


A PLAN TO PREVENT THE ANNUAL FLOODS BY PRO- 
VIDING A SECOND CHANNEL FOR THE SURPLUS WATER 
BY DREDGING THE RIVERS AND BAYOUS THAT PAR- 
ALLEL THE MISSISSIPPI AND CONNECTING THEM BY 
CANALS, UTILIZING THE EQUIPMENT AND MEN THAT 
WILL SOON COMPLETE THE SIMILAR TASK AT PANAMA 


To THE Epitor: There is and should be a 
well-marked distinction, in virtue of the office 
which the pastor holds. The essential dignity 
of the minister’s position is quite generally 


‘recognized by the community. And when a 


clergyman is ignorant of his social relations, 
the spectacle is not ludicrous but tragic. 

Even the ungodly are bitterly opposed to a 
money-making priesthood, for the heart of the 
Christian message is self-sacrifice. The com- 
mon people demand of their pastor what he 


claims to be: a leader along the hard pathway 
of the sacrificial life. Let him waive his 
leadership here and put his trust in the un- 
righteous mammon, and support is quickly 
withdrawn. This is not sentiment, but a 
matter of principle. No man who makes every 
sacrifice for his people will be allowed to do 
without the necessaries of life. 
(Rev.) W. SypNey Burcess. 
Shelburne, Mass. 


WHY NOT DOUBLE-TRACK THE MISSISSIPPI? 


To THE Epiror: Appalling destruction was 
caused by the recent overflow of the Mississippi 
River: the territory most largely affected being 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Louis- 
iana. Thousands of square miles of fertile 
land were covered from five to twenty feet deep 
with water that came through the breaks at 
Luna, Ark., and Alsatia, Torras, and Hymelia, 
La. 

The Nation must grapple with this problem 
and not require the comparatively small 
population which has heretofore borne the 
major portion of the expense for levee main- 
tenance by direct taxation to care longer for 
the drainage and flood waters of two thirds of 
the United States — of all the territory lying 
between the Alleghany and the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

Because of the topography of the country, it 
is possible to do as the railroads do when a 
single line has too much traffic — to double-track 
the Mississippi River. 1 suggest a spillway or 
a canal commencing just below Cairo, leading 
from the Mississippi River to the system oi 
bayous and rivers that runs parallel with the 
Mississippi through Big Lake, utilizing in the 
same general direction the White, Arkansas, 
Bartholomew, Boeuf, Macon, Tensas, Black, 
Red, and Atchafalaya rivers, all of which 
run parallel to the Mississippi River a 
sufficient distance to lend themselves to this 
plan, flowing, most of them, from one into the 
other, and making necessary but comparatively 
short and inexpensive canals from one river 
into the other. The entire system of dredging 
and canals would not cost one quarter of the actual 
loss occasioned by this overflow of 1912. 

This entire country is almost a dead ievel 
and without rock, presenting only the cheapest 
class of excavation. The entire construction 
would not cost more than one of the Gatun 
locks; and, with the discarding of all the ex- 
cavating machinery at Panama, now is the 
time to avail ourselves of not only the ma- 
chinery, but of the most efficient organization 
ever gathered for the displacement of earth. 

Chicago, Ill. D. K. JEFFRIs. 
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